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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 











U. S. Information Programs at Home and Abroad 


Chief State school officers from 43 States and three Territories came to 
Washington December 9 for a 3-day meeting sponsored by the U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency. The role of American education in 
international affairs was one of the topics under discussion. At the Decem- 
ber 9 session, the educators heard Joseph B. Phillips, Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, describe the domestic information program of the 





Department of State and Reed Harris, Acting vee Administrator of the 
International Information Administration, tell about overseas information 


activities. 


ADDRESS BY REED HARRIS 


Press release 905 dated December 8 


First of all, I am not going to talk today about 
the serious world situation which we are facing. 
As educators—as thoughtful persons—you are 
aware of the facts of international life. You are 
equally aware that this country of ours has had 
its soul tried in one way or another ever since 
the days of Tom Paine. The main difference 
between our present involvements and those of 
yesteryear is only one of dimension—and degree. 

I prefer to discuss with you some of the things 
we are doing about our troubles, and what we can 
do about them. 

One thing we are doing about our international 
problems is to conduct a great Campaign of Truth, 
a world-wide psychological offensive—the Voice 
of America. This is a major effort of course and 
it is conducted through the International Infor- 
mation Administration—a program of interna- 
tional information and educational exchange. 
Other American Government activities overseas 
are coordinated with this comprehensive effort. 

But the official Voice is but one of many voices 
heard overseas. There are American business- 
men, missionaries, soldiers, and tourists. What 
they do and what they say either adds to or sub- 
tracts from the effectiveness of America’s psy- 
chological effort to win an enduring peace. 

We seek your help and that of all other Ameri- 
cans in carrying out this vast educational cru- 
sade—for that is what it is. You may find your 
part in helping foreign teachers and students who 
visit these shores to understand basic American 
principles. You may give advice to our own 
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Teats of their addresses are printed below. 


ADDRESS BY JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 
Press release 908 dated December 8 


I don’t think the relationship between education 
and foreign policy has ever been more forcefully 
stated than it was by the late Elihu Root, a dis- 
tinguished former Secretary of State. He wrote 


When foreign affairs were ruled by autocracies or 
oligarchies the danger of war was in sinister purpose. 
When foreign affairs are ruled by democracies the danger 
of war will be in mistaken beliefs. The world will be 
the gainer by the change, for, while there is no human way 
to prevent a king from having a bad heart, there is a 
human way to prevent a people from having an erroneous 
opinion. 


That is an important fact for all of us to remem- 
ber who are concerned with the foreign relations 
of the American Government. But Mr. Root did 
not stop with that comment. He made it even 
more apropos to our discussion today. He went 
on to explain the way “to prevent a people from 
having an erroneous opinion.” These are his 
words 


That way is to furnish the whole people, as a part of 
their ordinary education, with correct information about 
their relations to other peoples, about the limitations 
upon their own rights, about their duties to respect the 
rights of others, about what has happened and is happen- 
ing in international affairs, and about the effects upon 
national life of the things that are done or refused as 
between nations; so that the people themselves will have 
the means to test misinformation and appeals to prejudice 
and passion based upon error. 


Those words spell out for us a common task, a 
task both for you in the field of education and for 
us in the Department of State—to help keep the 
American people informed on foreign policy and 
affairs. 
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With the passage of time, this task has steadily 
increased in both importance and urgency. The 
shaping of foreign policy is a responsibility which 
is ae by the Government and the people. We 
must provide for the public the facts of the world 
situation. We must then apprise the people of 
the manner in which American interests are in- 
volved and spell out what we are doing and why 
we are doing it. Finally, it is essential to enlist 
public support for the resulting policy. 

In this day of almost instantaneous communi- 
cation and high-speed transport—surface and 
air—most actions which our Government takes 
evoke a prompt reaction in the most remote as 
well as the nearest nations. 


Overcoming Archaic Prejudices 


While scientific advances have shrunk the 
physical world and created new problems of great 
intricacy, there has been no corresponding psycho- 
logical change, no matching shift in the mental 
attitudes of the people. We may flash our words 
around the world and speed our jet planes across 
the continents and oceans, but we are still up 
against many horse-and-buggy prejudices and 
stone-age misconceptions among our people every- 
where in the world. 

The traditional popular distaste for diplomats 
is an example of a prejudice to which Americans 
cling tenaciously. To many, the diplomat is a 
dilettante who is wenromenengy, | suspect because he 
associates with foreigners. Perhaps there was a 
time in our history when we could afford such 
misconceptions. If so, that time is long past. The 
U.S. position of leadership, the increased pace 
and sharpened impact of events, and the need for 
fast and sound decisions require public judgments 
arrived at logically. 

The persistence of archaic prejudices amid the 
scientific miracles of the twentieth century is a 
hazard to all of us. It poses a special problem 
for the Government. if it is to bow to these 
prejudices and abide by the warped judgments 
they produce, it might just as well try to build jet 
planes with stone-age hammers. To root out these 
prejudices would seem a task for our educators 
in equipping young people to live in today’s world. 

When we consider the exceedingly complex na- 
ture of foreign policy in today’s world, it is clear 
that we face no easy task. ready illustration 
of this complexity is to be found in the aggression 
against noleee lic of Korea. This demonstrates 
vividly how our international actions nowadays 
must be coordinated with those of other nations. 
Developments in the years since World War II 
have made it a prime consideration for us, as a 
leader of the free world, to enlist the cooperation 
of other nations on practically any international 
issue. 

In recent weeks, the issue of Korea has been 
before the U.N. General Assembly. You know 
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something of the difficulties in getting agreement 
among the free nations on a compromise proposal 
for an armistice. This makes plain the fact that 
nations in the present state of world affairs seldom 
can act alone. 

Within the U.N. system we work with other 
governments in about 15 international groups, in- 
cluding the 10 specialized agencies, such as the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and, directly in the field of 
education, Unesco. 

Aside from the United Nations, we work with 
the 20 other members of the Organization of 
American States toward hemisphere goals. We 
work with the other members of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization toward mutual security. 
We belong to some 50 international organizations 
and work with them. 

The Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, recog- 
nizing the cooperative nature of our foreign rela- 
tions, summed it up this way: “Unilateral action 
by the United States without obtaining agreement 
of other nations is now the exception rather than 
the rule.” 

About 10 days ago a Washington newspaper de- 
clared that the average person can see about 500,- 
000 different colors. Sometimes I feel that about 
that many different factors go into the making of 
any single policy in the field of current foreign 
affairs. 

The extraordinary complexity of world affairs 
in this twentieth century and the extreme impor- 
tance that they have assumed indicate the scope of 
the problem. If, as Mr. Root advised, we are “to 
furnish the whole people . . . with correct infor- 
mation about their relations to other peoples, about 
the limitations upon their own rights, about their 
duties to respect the rights of others, and about 
what has happened and is happening in world 
affairs . . .” it is clear that our work is cut out 
for us. 

We must first recognize that public opinion sets 
the boundaries within which the Government can 
operate in foreign affairs. President Truman 
spoke from experience when he said: 


In this nation, foreign policy is not made by the deci- 
sions of a few. It is the result of the democratic process, 
and represents the collective judgment of the people. 
Our foreign policy is founded upon an enlightened public 
opinion. 


All of us here, I am sure, recognize the impor- 
tance of public opinion. Yet communication be- 
tween any branch of the Government and the peo- 
= is always extremely difficult. Throughout our 

istory there have been few times when there has 
been widespread sustained public interest in for- 
eign affairs. The interest has come in times of 
crisis and then vanished. The Government may 
have been partly to blame for this lack of interest, 
but it is more logical to attribute it to the position 
of geographic isolation we used to enjoy. 
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The Publications Program 


That lack of interest no longer exists. The 
American public today is keenly concerned with 
foreign policy. The problem of the Government 
has been to develop sieanie mechanisms both for 
determining public opinion and for keeping the 
public informed. In the postwar period, the De- 
partment was authorized to establish an Office of 
Public Affairs and, for the first time in its history, 
it acquired the machinery to set about creating the 
desired “informed public opinion.” The develop- 
ments to date have been many-sided, and I believe 
that a great deal has been achieved. We have, for 
example, been able to broaden the publications pro- 
gram. Many of you here, I am sure, are familiar 
with the very recent booklet Let Freedom Ring, 
which presents a guide to the causes underlying 
present world tensions and tells the story and pur- 
pose of America’s actions to meet the threat to our 
security. This booklet, in my opinion, represents 
a new high in Government publications. The 
graphics are striking and the text deals with our 
problems in clear and simple language. I com- 
mend it to your attention. 

Our distribution centers throughout the coun- 
try—there are 20 in all which handle our publica- 
tions—report an encouraging interest in foreign- 
policy pamphlets and periodicals. These centers, 
of course, are not supported by the Department of 
State. They are nonprofit organizations, such as 
the World Affairs Councils or universities. 

One of our publications, the Field Reporter, car- 
ries pictures and stories from many countries.? It 
shows foreign policy at work in far-away places. 
A distribution center reports that this bimonthly 
periodical has been proposed in at least one in- 
stance as a classroom text. 

Some distribution centers describe our series of 
Background Summaries as “those good country 
pieces.” There is a steady and growing demand 
for these summaries, which tell briefly and simply 
the story about developments in a particular coun- 
try or area.* 

The streamlined news sheet, which we get out 
every 2 weeks under the title of Foreign Policy 
Briefs, is growing in popularity. It helps the 
distribution centers take care of many requests 
for current official information and has been very 
favorably received in newspaper and other offices.‘ 

We do not rely entirely upon printed matter to 


1 Let Freedom Ring, Department of State publication 
4443, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (50¢). 

* Field Reporter is for sale by the Government Printing 
Office—Subscription (6 issues): $1.50 a year; foreign 
$2.00 ; individual copies, 30 cents. 

* Latest of these is Berlin: City Between Two Worlds, 
Department of State publication 4747 ; available from the 
Government Printing Office (15¢). 

‘Foreign Policy Briefs is for sale by the Government 
Printing Office—Subscription (26 issues) : $1 a year; for- 
eign $1.50; individual copies 5 cents. 
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reach the American people. Extensive contacts 
are made on a person-to-person basis through the 
Division of Public Liaison. 

The Division maintains relations with private 
groups, organizations, and individuals interested 
in international affairs and provides them with 
information and with consultative services. It 
also of course arranges for the presentation of 
their views to the Department. 

Another aspect of the Department’s effort to 
keep in close touch with public opinion is carried 
out through the Division of Public Studies. This 
Division collects, analyzes, and interprets every 
available type of public expression on U.S. for- 
eign affairs. It learns the nature of public opin- 
ion on pending problems in many ways—through 
the press, radio, television, through church and 
club leaders, through trade associations, labor 
unions, and other organizations. Many expres- 
sions come directly from citizens by letters and 
telegrams. 


Education and Public Opinion 


At this point, I offer you a fact about public 
opinion uncovered by surveys made in recent years 
which is of concern to us in the Department and of 
ge interest to persons in the educational 

eld. The surveys show that there is a striking 
relationship between the amount of education a 
person has and his attitude toward our foreign 
policies. This relationship has been especially 
evident at times when new policies have been an- 
nounced. For example, when the Marshall Plan 
was put forward in 1947, those who had attended 


_college were more favorable toward it than those 


who had only attended high school, and high 
school graduates were much more favorable toward 
it than persons who had not gone beyond grammar 
school. 

Nearly half the adult population of the United 
States today has had only a grammar school edu- 
cation, although the number of those attending 
high school now is much larger than it was 30 
years ago. 

To me, this suggests that it is of great impor- 
tance for us to reach our primary and secondary 
schools. If our high schools can give more time 
and attention to the discussion of world affairs and 
foreign policy, this change should quite soon—and 
progressively—be reflected in increased public 
understanding and acceptance of the problems 
which confront America in its new role as leader 
of the free world. 

To return to our information program: The 
activities which I have outlined are in line with 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs as it deals 
with the role of public opinion in foreign policy. 
The Report states: 


The broad democratic basis upon which the United 
States must conduct its foreign affairs today makes 
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American public opinion a vital factor both in the de- 
termination of fundamental objectives and in the formu- 
lation and execution of policy. 


The Commission adds that the State Depart- 
ment “is forced not only to ascertain what Amer- 
ican opinion is but also to win its acceptance and 
support.” 

espite the great amount of thought and effort 
which has gone into the Department’s informa- 
tion program, the results so far attained fall some- 
what short of the ideal. I say this without apol- 
ogy because I believe that we have made, and are 
making, great strides toward our objectives. 

We are confronted with the major difficulty of 
how to present simply and concisely some ex- 
tremely intricate and involved subjects. The 
language of diplomacy is as specialized as the 
language of the law. And while official docu- 
ments, treaties, and protocols may detail a prob- 
lem adequately for the professional diplomat or 
the expert in foreign alfairs, lay readers would 
quickly become lost in strange terminology and 
noone A references—assuming that they had 
the patience and the time to tackle such a project. 
So, in a very real sense, the pertinent documents 
and the circumstances to which they apply must be 
translated into language which gives an account 
which is accurate and, at the same time, under- 
standable to the uninitiated. 

It will probably be a long while before this 
problem of “translation” is resolved to the mutual 
satisfaction of the technicians in the Department 
and the readership. Frankly, I do not anticipate 
that the question will be settled within the span 
of my lifetime. 

In my discussion so far I have been dealing with 
the work of the State Department both in deter- 
mining public opinion and in keeping the public 
informed. I have felt that these facts would be 
helpful to you in considering the role of foreign 
=— in the curricula of the schools in your 

tates. 


Education Facing a New Dimension 


We have seen that a suitable foreign policy in 
a democracy requires that the people must under- 
stand major foreign issues. They must also be 
aware of the world they live in. be the interests 
of peace they must be informed on the basic needs 
of international cooperation. 

Our position as a leader of the free world and 
our membership in the United Nations and other 
international bodies have introduced a new dimen- 
sion into the education of our young people. 

Congress has provided for the establishment 
of the U.S. National Commission of Unesco, 
whose members advise the Government on mat- 
ters related to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

This Commission has shown a deep interest in 
developing a strong program for the improve- 
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ment of teaching and teaching materials for in- 
ternational understanding. It gives major em- 
phasis to projects for more effective teaching re- 
garding the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, both in the schools and in adult-educa- 
tion groups. 

Unesco includes in the preamble to its consti- 
tution the statement that “since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” And so 
it seeks “to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture.” 


One of UNesco’s primary aims is to educate 

eople about the principles and problems of the 
United Nations. We in this country believe that 
the United Nations is the world’s best hope for 
— and security. We believe that the United 

ations is necessary to peace. It provides a means 
whereby the nations can cooperate to settle their 
disputes. We believe our citizens should be in- 
formed about it. 

Secretary Acheson states it this way: “The for- 
eign policy of the United States is based squarely 
upon the United Nations as the primary instru- 
mentality of international peace and progress.” 

In addition to the domestic aspects of its in- 
formation work the Department of State, as you 
know, conducts an international information pro- 
ome That is an activity which Reed Harris, 

eputy Administrator of the International Infor- 
mation Administration, will discuss with you this 
morning. 

I should like however to discuss the domestic 
end of one portion of this program. I refer to 
the exchange-of-persons program and to the par- 
ticipation of your home communities in this ex- 
change. I believe Mr. Harris plans to mention 
some of the details of these educational exchange 
activities. 

Through this program we are creating person- 
to-person contacts to bring about better under- 
standing between our people and other peoples. 
We want to create this understanding not merel 
because of the exigencies of the moment, ahncname | 
it is true that the nations of the free world are 
brought closer together by an awareness of a com- 
mon danger. We should look beyond this danger, 
confident that the seeds of good will which we are 
sowing today will bear fruit in the years to come. 

In closing, let me focus your attention on a prob- 
lem facing the Department which goes to the roots 
of its capacity to act effectively and which is essen- 
tially a problem of public relations and public 
information. To me, it synthesizes the subject of 
our discussion this morning. 

American foreign policy is and has been sub- 
jected to widespread criticism. This public dis- 
satisfaction with our foreign policy as a whole is 
a serious matter. 

However, when this popular dissatisfaction is 
analyzed, we encounter an astounding paradox. 
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The major components of American foreign 
policy—such as the Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan, Nato, Mutual Security, and Point 
Four (as well as others) have general public ap- 
proval. And included among those who accept— 
even applaud—these individual programs are 
those people who are the severest critics of our 
foreign policy as a whole. 

A majority of the American people approve the 
individual parts—but reject the whole. While 
this, necessarily, oversimplifies the picture, I be- 
lieve the summary brings it into sharp focus. The 
illogical Sion ee seem to stem from a lack of 
information. The finite nature of the individual 
programs—the relative simplicity of their pur- 
pose—enables the average individual to grasp and 
to accept the point involved. 

The lack of understanding for the composite, 
which is the whole mosaic of foreign policy, may 























derive from a corresponding inability to follow 
the complex relationships between these programs 
and to view the whole in terms of American in- 
terests and the American capacity to act. 

Whatever the source, there can be little ques- 
tion that the nub of the problem is one of mutual 
exchange of information—or rather lack of it. 
Certainly, the major responsibility for supplyin 
the information rests with the Department o 
State. But I think part of it also rests with our 
educators. I say this because of the unmistakable 
relationship between the individual’s education 
and his views on world affairs. There appear to 
be two things to be done. The Department must 
increase the scope and effectiveness of its two-way 
relationship with private groups and individuals, 
and the educators should strive to instill in our 
students a realistic grasp of America’s place and 
responsibilities in world affairs. 
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students and teachers going overseas. You, as 
educators, are listened to with respect, and you 
may thus influence tourists and business travelers 
to carry the American message overseas. 

In this educational crusade, the first need is to 
help other peoples to know America and Ameri- 
can aims—and the processes of education, of 
reaching people and of informing them are found 
in every so-called P se anda activity in which 
we are engaged. Secondly, we need an armament 
of ideas as well as of guns. That kind of arma- 
ment—and Americans always have been people 
with ideas—must be coupled with a total effort 
among all those in Government and among all 
leading private citizens when we face the rest of 
the world. , 

In short, it is obvious that the United States, 
for its own security, needs a united voice of Amer- 
ica speaking throughout the world. It must be 
a voice which is clear, powerful, and convincing. 
It must be the voice of freedom, of faith, and of 
friendship. 

Educators have a real sense of their mission, 
and those of us in the Ira also have a sense of our 
mission. We can scarcely do otherwise, for we 
quickly realize in our work that the success of 
our mission will help determine the answer to 
the awful question of war or peace. If we are 
successful, the chances of peace will be enhanced. 
But if we fail, if we should lose the “cold war,” 
if we do not help to convince other peoples of the 
worthwhileness of our cause—then the chances of 
World War III are inevitably advanced. 

As you know, the Ita is an overseas propaganda 
agency of the United States. All its responsibili- 
ties have been clearly stated. Our job is to pro- 
mote understanding of and support for the for- 
eign policies of the United States. It is our job 
to help prevent Soviet communism from deterrin 
the free progress of free peoples. It is our job 
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to encourage other peoples to channel their aspira- 
tions into constructive courses. And, finally, it is 
our job to maintain the hope of ultimate liberation 
among the captive peoples behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

In a great area of the world—such as the Near 
East, Africa, and South Asia—the United States, 
through the Point Four and the Mutual Security 
Programs, is demonstrating how age-old prob- 
lems can be solved with modern practices, science, 
and shirt-sleeve diplomacy. People in those areas 
are finding new ways (to them) of irrigating their 
croplands, of improving the health of their chil- 
dren, and of overcoming centuries-old plagues. 
At the same time, they are discovering that the 
helping hand of the United States is honestly ex- 
tended ; that we are not the imperialist warmonger 
that the Soviets charge us with being. 

We work closely with the people in Point Four 
and the Mutual Security Agency to make certain 
that the recipients of American aid will know 
that our deeds will match up with our words. 
Nothing has quite so much meaning to the people 
of any country as proof that American promises 
are backed by American deeds. 

To tell this story to people in all areas of the 
world, the Ira today is using every means of com- 
munication. Perhaps the most telling way to do 
the job is through the personal contacts encour- 
sank by educational exchange programs, by our 
information centers, and by the voluntary coop- 
eration of individual Americans and American 
organizations in projects auxiliary to our 
operations. 


Exchange of Persons 


Now, the exchange of people between countries 
is not a new idea; it has been studied widely. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the di- 
rection such a program should take. Particularly 
is this true in the exchange of students, teachers, 
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and professors. Some think its aim should be 
purely academic. In contrast, the Kremlin di- 
rects such activity solely as a propaganda weapon. 
We in the Ita subscribe to neither concept. 

The first course is commendable and will always 
be a major result of international exchanges. But 
it is a luxury we cannot afford today. This fact 
is recognized by the purposes for educational ex- 
changes as defined by the Congress. 

The second view—educational exchange only 
433 ropaganda purposes—is contrary to our basic 
ideals. 

So the middle course between these two ex- 
tremes becomes our path. We are convinced that 
the national interest is best served through un- 
manipulated but selective exchanges and the best 
interest of the scholar is not neglected. 

Those who benefit directly from the exchange 
program first of all get a personal contact with 
the life of America and of other countries. That 
is an effective way to influence public opinion in 
both countries to the mutual advantage of each. 
We hope that the foreign visitor will enjoy a sig- 
nificant experience, will gain understanding and 
respect for our institutions and our motives, and 
that he will become a genuine friend of Americans. 
He will not transplant Americana to other lands 
but instead will translate his experiences into 
terms which apply to the progress of his own 
country. 

Just so, the same philosophy applies to the 
Americans we send abroad. They will not only 
interpret America to the people with whom they 
associate but they will influence those people by 
their conduct. Returning home, they will add 
significantly to what we know and understand of 
other peoples and other cultures. Their story of 
America is naturally more convincing to their 
people than anything we can say. 

Today, for example, there are thousands of 
graduates of American universities who have re- 
turned to their home countries. They form a core 
of friends of the United States in all areas of the 
world. They include important officials, teachers, 
administrators of schools, and other leading citi- 
zens. When they go home, many of them openly 
extol our school system; they introduce into their 
colleges many principles from our system; and 
they, perhaps most important of all, help their 
associates and countrymen to understand us better. 

Similarly, the leader-specialist program has 
been effective in assuring for the United States 
that we have good friends in high places. We 
have brought over from some countries their out- 
standing specialists, their government officials, 
their newsmen, and still other representatives. 
They can speak for their people and they are 
highly respected spokesmen at home. 

And we do even more, for example, in that we 
send American teachers and other specialists to 
countries where they can teach in foreign schools 
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and where they can help other people to set up 
an improved school system. 


Achievements of Exchangees 


Here are a few instances of the things we enable 
people from other countries to do, following upon 
their courses of study and training in the United 
States. 

A specialist from one country who studied in- 
dustrial relations in America has been responsible 
for organizing a division of industrial relations in 
a major institute of his country. He also has 
served on a workers’ education committee, pre- 
pared an entire syllabus on the subject of labor for 
several universities, helped in the distribution of 
—— which were prepared by the American 

ederation of Labor, and cooperated directly with 
American business firms. 

Another teacher, by her use of American meth- 
ods and philosophy, has made her school into a 
model institution. Its practices are now being 
copied in other parts of. her country. A young 
doctor who studied in the United States, since his 
return home, has been demonstrating the newest 
methods in plastic surgery. And in another coun- 
try, a returned lawyer’s series of articles about 
American democracy met with such favorable 
reception that it is now being printed there in book 
form by a commercial publisher. 

The list of people, such as these, is growing 
every year. We intend to build up this impact on 
leadership groups in every possible country. 

Necessarily, our programs in this field must be 
adapted to the needs and interests of each country. 
In France, for example, as in all countries, one of 
our major objectives is to encourage the coopera- 
tion of the people with Americans; to convince 
them that our courses of action are designed to 
promote their welfare and independence; and to 
combat the widespread neutralism which usually 
exists as an aftermath of war. Here, for example, 
are some of the results we have seen in France: 

(1) The work of American lecturers is so re- 
spected and accepted that French universities are 
now including lectures on American literature and 
civilization as a regular part of the curriculum. 
This is something which was unheard of just a few 
years ago. 

(2) The favorable impression made upon 
French youth who have visited the United States 
is rather remarkable. They have formed an 
alumni association among themselves, more than 
half have already joined this organization, and 
they use it to keep themselves in touch with the 
United States. 

Likewise, the contributions of other Americans 
are extending far beyond the classroom. Dr. Mer- 
cer Cook of Howard University, while engaged in 
research work in Paris, frequently accepted invi- 
tations to lecture for Ira in Bordeaux, Marseille, 
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and Toulouse. Dr. Rayford Logan, also of How- 
ard University, similarly lectured at Strasbourg, 
Nancy, Metz, and Lille. 

These are not unique examples. But the two 
men are especially noteworthy because, as compe- 
tent Negro scholars, they were able to give the lie 
to Communist propaganda about the so-called 
“downtrodden Negro” in American life. Once 
again, others found that our deeds matched our 
words. 

In summary, the Ita exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram last year brought about the exchange of 
nearly 7,200 persons. They represented 72 coun- 
tries, and there were thousands more of course 
under private grants. Some 30,000 students, most 
of whom are privately sponsored, are on 1,400 
American campuses this year. 

Much of what I have been discussing relates to 
only one phase of our educational exchange—the 
official grant-in-aid program. Of equal impor- 
tance is our effort to encourage and assist institu- 
tions and organizations which conduct exchange 
programs without the use of public funds. This 
work is varied. Last year, we utilized on a con- 
tractual basis the services of nearly 50 different 
American institutions and organizations to help 
us screen, place, supervise, and set up a program 
for our grantees. Private organizations boosted 
the program by giving direct financial support. 
In 1951-52 more than 1.3 million dollars was thus 
contributed to backstop the partial grants awarded 
by the Government. 

Another form of aid is the hospitality services 
of community groups and the voluntary work of 
hundreds of university officials, foreign-student 
advisers, and Fulbright advisers who helped to 
make this program more successful. In turn, our 
people have been assisting private exchanges in 
many ways. Last year, they worked with more 
than 500 organizations and institutions and with 
57 foreign governments. 


The Role of the Information Centers 


The education activities of the Ita program do 
not stop with those we pursue in exchange of per- 
sons. An equally important effort is made through 
the 191 information centers located in 63 countries, 
and through 34 binational centers in 22 countries. 
The average center is about the size of a library 
in an American town of 10,000. It is a meeting 
place, a library, from which we reach other people 
through nearly every means of communication. 
Last year, the centers were visited by some 32 
million people. Their libraries range in size from 
1,000 to 50,000 volumes; nearly 8 million books 
were loaned out, in addition to those read on the 
spot. To support this activity, the Ita last year 
produced 150 translations in 20 languages, actu- 
ally more than a million copies. This year we 
hope to work out 400 translations in 39 languages 
and more than three million copies. 
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These centers are alive with activity. For ex- 
ample, in Peru, one month last year, 14 schools 
including the Peruvian “West Point” asked for 
English teachers from the binational center at 
Lima. Across the world, in the Associated States 
of Indochina, English lessons were given to 40 
classes and more than 1,000 persons were on the 
waiting list. There also were weekly English 
lessons on five of the seven radio stations. 

Likewise expanding our list of personal con- 
tacts is the varied assistance we secured from 
private enterprise last year. The Ira encouraged 
private initiative to participate in all possible 
ways, and by June 30, 1952, we had obtained more 
than 600 contracts with individual Americans and 
organizations. Included were business firms, non- 
profit organizations, American communities, and 
fraternal groups as well as clubs, State agencies, 
and schools. 

You can see clearly the educational process 
being employed in these many activities, which 
we put to work at the grass roots in each country. 
For many people, the information center, for ex- 
ample, provides more than just “learning.” It 
also gives many of them their first opportunity to 
“see” the United States and to understand some- 
thing of our science, history, economics, and phi- 
losophy. They begin to realize, if they have not 
done so before, that we are seeking the same 
goals and that Americans share with them the 
same aspirations. 

In helping to educate the peoples of other 
countries about America, the Ita utilizes to the 
greatest possible extent their regular means of 
communications. This effort usually requires a 
combination of our operations through press, 
radio, and motion pictures with the available 
media in other countries. 

Thus, we reached an estimated half billion peo- 
ple in 88 countries in 1952 by publishing 44 maga- 
zines, 16 newspapers, and by sending a daily 
Wireless Bulletin—a fast news service—to 10,000 
foreign newspapers and periodicals. These for- 
eign publications alone are read by 100 million 
subscribers. We also have distributed around the 
world about 200 million copies of booklets, post- 
ers, and pamphlets, of which 87 million were put 
into the hands of other people in the last fiscal 
year. Roughly 9 out of 10 were prepared to meet 
local conditions and then printed by Ita posts and 
regional service centers overseas. And they are 
getting results. 

For example: The /nformaciones Obreras, a 
weekly publication on labor developments in the 
United States, is sent to labor leaders and news- 
papers in Argentina. Many articles from this 
weekly have been reprinted with front-page at- 
tention. In Syria, as much as half of all space 
devoted to world news published in the news- 
papers is of Ina origin. Wireless Bulletin material 
was used on an average of 350 column inches per 
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week in English and Urdu newspapers of Pak- 
istan. 


Radio and Film Activities 


Through the Voice of America, the Ira speaks 
every day in 46 languages to potentially 300 mil- 
lion people. The programs sent out over the 
Voice system now equal the combined program 
output of three major American broadcasting 
companies. We not only have to lick the program 
problem in many languages but also the facilities 
problem in erecting and maintaining broadcast 
and relay stations around the world. We must 
also overcome the problems of distance, of natural 
barriers, and of Soviet jamming. Together with 
their satellites, the Soviets are using more than 
1,000 stations just trying to smother our radio 
messages. 

You may be interested in another fact: about 
60 percent of our total radio effort and a good two- 
thirds of all our facilities are devoted to reaching 
the 800 million people who are prisoners of propa- 
ganda in Russia, Eastern Europe, and China. We 
are reaching many of them, and there is a highly 
important secondary method of distribution of 
VOA messages by grapevine. This news grape- 
vine is very active behind the two Curtains, even 
though anyone who participates may be im- 
prisoned or shot. 

Our motion-picture activities are particularly 
useful in several ways. First, they permit us 
literally to show America and Americans in daily 
pursuits and to picture the possibilities of de- 
mocracy for other people. Through film, the 
progress of an American aid program in a partic- 
ular village can be shown and is shown to all 

eople in the same country by local productions 
in native dress and native tongue. Secondly, the 
films enable Ita to tell America’s story to many 
people who may be semiliterate or for whom there 
are no other means of communication with the 
outside world. 

Last year, the sound tracks of our motion- 
picture films were scored in 42 languages. They 
were heard and seen in 87 countries by an audience 
of nearly 450 million. This audience included 
those who saw our films in commercial theaters, 
those who watched them in school and union halls 
and in auditoriums, and those countless thousands 
who were reached by 364 mobile units and over 
6,000 projectors as they sat on hillsides in moun- 
tainous, rural, and jungle country. 

Ira films, it is estimated, are now reaching more 
than 114 million Philippines each month; they en- 
couraged whole villages to refuse help to the Com- 
munist Huks. A sound-truck tour in Mexico, for 
example, visited 47 villages, gave 127 showings, 
and reached more than 116,000 persons. From 
Bombay, 59 film showings were made in the first 
half of 1952 before rural audiences of 40,000 per- 
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sons on one mobile-unit tour. In Afghanistan, 
film audiences at Ita presentations went as high 
as 25,000 per month at Kabul. 

We are now making a special effort to place our 
films in schools. For one thing, our films are 
more effective when shown by others, and they 
inevitably will help teach the children something 
about democracy. The films also will exert an 
influence, we hope, which will be carried back to 
their parents. 

Together, these are the regular means of com- 
munications which are used by the Ita to reach 
other people. Every educator of course knows 
that to do these things costs money. In good part, 
all education is dependent upon how much money 
you have to attract better teachers, to improve 
upon your materials, and to maintain classrooms. 
Just so does this great educational effort by the 
Ira require funds. Congress appropriated 88- 
million dollars for the present fiscal year for Ita. 
If my arithmetic is correct, this means that 160 
million Americans each contributed about 55 cents 
in taxes for the Ita overseas program during the 
last year. 

Personally, I don’t think that’s too much to 
ask of Americans. However, there are some who 
question the total expenditures. They say that 
it can be done for much less. I have even heard 
it said that the program could be run with a hand- 
ful of experts. On the other hand, there are those 
who think we should be spending billions instead 
of millions—experts in the field of public opinion, 
like George Gallup. Listen to what he ai to say 
in the December 2 issue of Look Magazine: 


If the great gains made by Russia since the end of 
World War II had been made by conventional methods 
of warfare, we would all be shivering in our boots today. 

But Russia’s conquest in Asia, her growing strength 
in the Middle East, and her strong minority position in 
other parts of the world have come, about not by force 
of arms, but by force of propaganda. 

I wrote about a year ago that we should spend about 
$5 billion a year if we want to make headway in this 
battle for the minds of men. Today, I am inclined to 
regard this amount as a minimum expenditure. 


And for comparison, how much are the Soviets 
and their satellites spending on propaganda. Ac- 
cording to the best intelligence estimates, they 
are now spending not less than 1.7 billion dollars 
each year on direct propaganda, plus several bil- 
lion on indirect propaganda. In France, for ex- 
ample, it is costing the Soviets more than 150 
million dollars a year to aid their Communist 
Party followers. 

Right now, there are some 200 Soviet commer- 
cial publishing houses turning out books, pam- 
phlets, and posters in 120 languages for distribu- 
tion through the local Communist Parties in many 
countries. To visualize what these expenditures 
mean to the Kremlin, the gross national income 
of the U.S.S.R. is about 70 billion dollars a year 
and, except for military spending, the Soviets are 
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allocating fractionally more of their national 
budget on propaganda than on any other activity 
of the State. 


Combatting Soviet Lies and Half-Truths 


But even more important in the scheme of things 
than costs—more important than specific activ- 
ities—and most important in the final success of 
our efforts is one favorable factor. It is a crucial 
advantage we hold over Soviet communism. 

This one factor is that we have truth on our 
side—we really believe in our ideas; they truly 
represent all the things we stand for and have 
stood for. 

What this means is that we have the advantage 
of history, because it is impossible for the Soviets 
to match up their actions with their words; they 
do not have truth on their side. 

In this respect, our overseas information prob- 
lem, while inevitably complex, is not so difficult 
as that facing the Kremlin. 

There is another way to view our problem in the 
overseas information program. Here in America, 
as we know, we have different races, creeds, politi- 
cal parties, and organized groups. To influence 
public opinion in the United States, advertisers 
must adapt their messages to reach diverse in- 
terests. And to reach 160 million Americans, 
they spend hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year. They have a big job, I am sure all of us 
will agree. 

Now turn to the world. There we find even 
more diverse races, and customs, and languages, 
as well as hundreds of millions of peoples. To 
reach the free peoples and those in the captive 
world, we havea truly great problem. It requires 
that we adapt our message so that it will be under- 
stood in many different areas. It requires us to 
be highly selective in the use of those methods of 
communication which are available to us in each 
country. It necessitates that we coordinate all 
our operations across the seas and with careful 
timing. And perhaps most important of all, we 
must marshal our resources—and the resources 
and efforts of every cooperating individual and 
organization—into a coordinated program. 

hat is the basic reason why there must be a 
close coordination of American enterprise in the 
Campaign of Truth, among all Government agen- 
cies in Washington and in the field, and among all 
interested citizens. 

The Big Lie, remember, is directed primarily 
at us—at you and me, as well as against the United 
States. It has been intensified into a “Hate 
America” Campaign of staggering proportions. 
And the lies and the half-truths of Soviet commu- 
nism are still influencing large numbers of people 
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in the world. There are many, of course, who 
may have believed the Soviets yesterday but do 
not trust them today. The Soviets are surely, 
though slowly, getting caught up in their lies— 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

We get a lot of evidence that this is so, and 
a from escapees out of Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. You will recall reading, not long ago, the 
comments of a Rumanian athlete who fled the Iron 
Curtain after the Olympic games at Helsinki. 
He told his people over the Voice of America :? 

I am filled with deep emotion in speaking to those in 
my country from this radio station which I myself have 
listened to for years with hope and confidence. ... It 
is this unmasking of their deception that the Communists 
are most afraid of. For it is this knowledge which gives 
the lie most effectively to Communist propaganda and 
which will most strengthen the captive people’s will to 
resist. 

Yet, international communism has this one more 
advantage in its propaganda campaign. It is 
found in our psychological problem. We are try- 
ing to build, while the international Communists 
seek to destroy. That makes their task the easier 
and ours the more difficult simply because in an 
field it is always true that construction is more dif- 
ficult than destruction. 

The world situation today, you well know, 
leaves no room for complacency. Nor is there 
room for half-hearted efforts. 

The problems we face are dangerous and they 
PM? » all-out action. We need the help of your 
iy in getting at those problems. It is our job— 
our business—to influence the minds of men in 
the cause of democracy. And there is no segment 
of the American society which is better equipped 
than our educators to advance that single ob- 
jective. 

We are engaged in an information program, a 
propaganda effort. But as I have stated earlier, 
the fundamental process in all our efforts is an 
educational process. The main job is to help edu- 
cate the people of the world in the values of de- 
mocracy and the sovereignty of the individual. 

Of the people in our society, you are among 
the most important in the accomplishment of these 
goals in the United States. For you are implant- 
ing the American idea—the democratic way— 
in the minds of all of our people. That is what 
we teach our children in our schools, as well as in 
our homes and in our churches. You can—and 
you must—participate in the great Campaign of 
Truth, lending your collective know-how to this 
endeavor so that America will fulfill its destiny in 
leading the forces of freedom to a better and safer 
world. 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1952, p. 563. 
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U.S. Asks Return of Property Seized in 1951 Plane Incident 


Press release 909 dated December 10 


Upon instruction of the Department of State, 
the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of the United 
States at Moscow, Elim O’Shaughnessy, and the 
Minister of the United States at Budapest, Chris- 
tian M. Ravndal, on December 10 delivered dip- 
lomatic notes to the Soviet and Hungarian 
Foreign Ministers, respectively, concerning the 
detention and treatment last year by the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments of four American 
airmen, Capt. Dave H. Henderson, Capt. John J. 
Swift, Set. Jess A. Duff, and Sgt. James A. Elam. 

On November 19, 1951, a C-47-type cargo air- 
craft of the U.S. Air Force left Erding, Germany, 
for Belgrade, Yugoslavia, carrying supplies for 
the office of the American Air Attaché at Bel- 
=. The plane and the crew were unarmed. 

hen the plane failed to arrive at its destination, 
Yugoslav and American authorities made in- 
quiries among other governments in whose terri- 
tory the plane might have come down, including 
the Hungarian Government. Hungarian Gov- 
ernment authorities denied knowledge of the 
whereabouts or fate of the plane and its crew. 
An elaborate search for the missing plane in 
Yugoslav territory was conducted without result. 

On December 2, 1951, for the first time, the U.S. 
Government learned from a Soviet announcement 
that the aircraft had been brought down by Soviet 
authorities in Hungary and subsequently turned 
over with its crew to Hungarian authorities. At- 
— by the United States then to obtain access 
to the men and to effect their immediate release 
and the return of the plane failed. 

On December 23, 1951, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment announced that the men had been found 
guilty by a military court of deliberately violatin 
the Hungarian border. The trial was secret, an 
the United States was given no opportunity to 
be present through any representative. To effect 
the release of the men and prevent their continued 
abuse by the Soviet Government and its satellites 
the United States paid to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, under protest, the amount of the fine de- 
manded by the Hungarian Government, 123,- 
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605.15 dollars. On December 28, 1951, the men 
were released.? 

The purpose of the actions by the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments in this incident was 
made clear in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations then meeting in Paris. The Soviet repre- 
sentatives, particularly Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, sought to exploit the incident as propa- 
ganda in support of the Soviet line in the General 
Assembly that the United States was guilty of 
subversive activity within the Soviet orbit. 

Speaking in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in Paris after release of the airmen, Rep- 
resentative Mike Mansfield, a member of the 
American delegation, stated: “In no sense do we 
consider the incident closed.”? Meanwhile, the 
Department of State, with the cooperation of the 
Department of the Air Force, inaugurated an in- 
tensive investigation. As set forth in the notes 
delivered to the Soviet and Hungarian Govern- 
ments, serious discrepancies were confirmed be- 
tween what the Soviet and Hungarian authorities, 
including Foreign Minister Vyshinsky in his 
speeches to the General Assembly last year, as- 
serted the facts to have been and what actually 
took place. 

The United States is therefore considering ap- 
propriate legal action. However, in accordance 





*See BULLETIN of Jan. 7, 1952, p. 7, for texts of: (1) 
Department’s announcement that the fine would be paid; 
(2) statement made by Secretary Acheson, following re- 
lease of the fliers, warning the Budapest regime 
that “... we have not paid willingly, and we state 
clearly, in order that there may be no misunderstanding 
of our attitude in the future, that our patience is not 
inexhaustible... .”; and (3) the U.S. note of Dec. 
28, 1951, notifying the Hungarian Government that 
Hungarian Consulates in the United States would be re- 
quired to cease all operations and be closed by midnight, 
Dec. 13, 1951. ; 

?Ibid., Jan. 28, 1952, p. 128. For text of a previous 
statement made by Mr. Mansfield and one by Ernest A. 
Gross, who was also a U.S. delegate to the sixth General 
Assembly, made in refuting charges of U.S. subversive 
activity within the Soviet orbit, see ibid., Jan. 7, 1952, 
pp. 28-35. 
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with accepted judicial procedures, the United 
States has determined first formally to provide 
these two Governments with an opportunity to 
return to the United States the property seized 
from the airmen, including the plane, its —_ 
ment, and its cargo, and to make available to the 
United States all other original evidence now in 
the possession of those governments, such as the 
minutes of the trial and the judicial dossiers, if 
they exist, as well as the flight documents of the 


airplane. 

Pellowing are texts of the notes sent by the 
United States to the Soviet and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments: 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO THE U.S.S.R. 


Excettency: I have the honor to present to 
you, upon the instruction of my Government, the 
following communication : 

The Government of the United States of 
America draws the attention of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
case of the four United States Air Force person- 
nel, Captain Dave H. Henderson, Captain John J. 
Swift, Sergeant Jess A. Duff, and Sergeant James 
A. Elam, who were brought down on Hungarian 
territory by a Soviet airplane on November 19, 
1951, were detained by Soviet and Hungarian au- 
thorities within Hungary, and were thereafter 
tried and convicted of crime by Hungarian au- 
thorities, and to effect whose release the United 
States Government paid to the Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic on December 28, 
1951, under protest, the sum of $123,605.15. 

It will be recalled that the Soviet Government 
did not disclose to the United States authorities 
prior to December 3, 1951, that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had seized and detained the airmen and their 
airplane, C47 type USAF 6026, bearing the iden- 
tification symbol 43-16026, and both the Soviet 
and Hungarian authorities prevented access to the 
airmen by United States authorities at all times 
until the release of the airmen on December 28, 
1951. The United States was therefore unable 
to determine whether any evidence whatever 
existed, of however doubtful validity or credi- 
bility, to justify or sustain any of the allegations 
of fact, charges, and findings announced by the 
Soviet and Hungarian authorities at various 
times in the matter or what acts had been engaged 
in by the Soviet and Hungarian Governments with 
respect to the incident. Since the return of the 
airmen, the United States has engaged in an ex- 
haustive inquiry to ascertain all the essential facts 
with respect to the entire incident. As the United 
States is separately informing the Hungarian 
Government, this inquiry has disclosed so serious 
a variance between the actual facts as now ascer- 
tained and the representations with respect to 
these facts theretofore made by the Hungarian 
and Soviet Governments that the United States 
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is compelled to consider whether it should not now 
take further action in this matter. 

The United States finds, as a result of the in- 
quiry, that as to certain important issues of fact 
the best legal documentary evidence was seized by 
the Soviet Government from the aircraft and its 
crew or has otherwise come into the possession of 
the Soviet Government. The United States de- 
sires to defer the taking of further action in this 
matter until it has been able to review that evi- 
dence, if the Soviet Government will make all such 
evidence in its possession available to the United 
States Government for that purpose. 

1. The United States Government has confirmed 
in the course of this investigation that it was the 
Soviet authorities stationed in Hungary who on 
November 19, 1951, seized C-47 type USAF air- 

lane 6026 and its contents from the custody of the 

nited States Air Force personnel above named, 
who had unwittingly become lost over Hungarian 
territory, and whom a Soviet plane had shown toa 
landing field in Hungary. The property seized 
was and is property of the United States Govern- 
ment. It consisted of: 


(1) United States Air Force airplane 6026, 
C47 type and its equipment, value $96,436.40. 
(2) Cargo thereof, itemized in the manifests on 
board the airplane when seized by the Soviet 
authorities, value $2,342.89. 
Total value $98,779.29 


The United States Government requests the 
Soviet Government to make prompt return of the 
airplane, its equipment and its cargo, or to make 
prompt provision for the payment of the value 
thereof as shown above, with interest at 6 percent 
from November 19, 1951, in the event that the re- 
turn should not for any valid reason be possible. 

2. In particular, and apart from the foregoing, 
the United States requests the Soviet Government 
to return to it specifically certain articles, property 
of the United States, which were on me 3 the air- 
plane when it was seized by the Soviet authorities 
and which are known by the United States 
Government to have been and are therefore 
believed still to be in the possession of the Soviet 
authorities. These articles are: 


(1) Aeronautical charts entitled “World Aeronautical 
Charts” published by the United States Govern- 
ment, Forms Nos. WAF 230, 231, 252, 253, 320, 321, 
3438, 423, 424, 425; and two aeronautical planning 
charts, Nos. 11 and 12. 

(2) A Radio Facilities Chart of Europe, published by 
the United States. 

(3) The flight plan, bearing the signatures of the 
pilot, Captain Dave Henderson, and other United 
States Air Force personnel. 

(4) The navigation log, as filled out by United States 
Air Force personnel, showing the details of the 
anticipated flight from Erding, Germany, to Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia. 

(5) AF Form No. 1, being the log of aircraft 6026, 
showing number of passengers carried, place and 
time of take-off, landings et cetera, kept by the 
engineer and the pilot. 
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(6) AF Form 35, being the log kept by the radio op- 
erator, Sergeant James A. Elam, and all notes of 
the same radio operator, whether or not in the log. 

(7) AF Form 75, being the retained copy of the pilot, 
Captain Henderson, of the clearance form issued 
by American authorities at Erding, Germany, on 
the aircraft’s leaving that place November 19, 1951, 
showing the persons carried, the weather briefing, 
the route to be flown, the estimated time of flight, 
the amount of fuel carried by the plane and other 
flight information. 

(8) Navigation computer, described as Form E6B. 

(9) Pilot’s Handbook published by the United States. 

(10) AF Form 15 and pad, showing the condition of the 
plane on departure. 

(11) Leather brief case, called a navigator’s kit, and 
all other contents thereof in addition to these 
described above. 

(12) One portable United States Air Force emergency 
radio transmitter. 

(13) Twenty-one blankets. 

The Soviet Government, in replying to the fore- 

oing request, is asked to specify whether the maps 
Gin item 1 above), the radio transmitter (in item 
12 above) and the blankets (in item 13 above) are 
those to which Mr. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Government, re- 
ferred to in his several speeches on this subject 
in the course of the meetings of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at Paris in De- 
cember 1951 and January 1952. 

3. The United States is informed further, as a 
result of the investigation, that the Soviet authori- 
ties in Hungary interrogated the four United 
States Air Force personnel mentioned above from 
November 19 to December 3, 1951, The United 
States Government requests the Soviet Govern- 
ment to provide the United States Government 
with: 

(1) Duly authenticated copies of each state- 
ment made by each of the four airmen, how- 
ever taken from them, whether in writing 
or by other forms of transcription. 

(2) Duly authenticated copies of all reports 
with respect to the facts of the case made 
by the interrogators and other investigators 
to the Soviet Government. 

Should the Soviet Government prefer, the 
United States is prepared to make copies of the 
contents of the dossiers of the case and of the 
documents to which reference is made, upon the 
representation of the Soviet Government that the 
dossiers and the documents under reference are 
complete and intact, and if reasonable access 
thereto for the purpose is provided by the Soviet 
authorities. 

4. With further respect to the facts in the case 
the United States makes reference to various state- 
ments on this subject by Soviet authorities and 
particularly Mr. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Soviet Government, dur- 
ing the course of the United Nations General 
Assembly held in Paris in December 1951 and 
January 1952. In this respect the United States 
Government requests the Soviet Government to 
provide the United States Government with the 
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specific provisions of all treaties, agreements and 
other arrangements between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Hungarian Government by which, in 
the Soviet Government’s view, Soviet authorities 
were legally entitled to bring down and detain the 
aircraft 6026, its personnel, cargo and other con- 
tents, to interrogate the personnel, to refrain from 
informing the United States of such facts and 
from returning the airmen, the plane, or the cargo 
and other contents, to the United States authori- 
ties, and to turn the airmen, and to the extent it 
has done so any of the property described, over to 
the Hungarian authorities. 

5. The Soviet Government is further informed 
that should it fail poonay to effect the return of 
the property requested, or promptly to make 
available for the examination of the United States 
the documentary evidence as requested, or 
promptly to provide the information requested 
the United States Government will consider itself 
entitled to take such substantive action on account 
of such failure as it may then find appropriate, and 
also to rely on and produce secondary evidence, to 
the extent available to the United States, in any 
waa hereafter in which the property, the 

ocuments, or the information, as original or best 
legal evidence, may be relevant. e United 
States Government reserves the right to proceed 
upon the promise that return of the articles, ex- 
amination of the documents and provision of the 
information, so requested and not made, would be 
unfavorable to the Soviet Government and the 
United States Government will consider and con- 
tend whenever and wherever appropriate that the 
Soviet Government should be estopped from pro- 
ducing as evidence in its behalf the original or 
best legal evidence thus concealed from the United 
States or from contesting the admissibility or 
value of the secondary evidence. 

6. The United States wishes to make clear that 
the return of the airplane, its equipment and its 
cargo, or their value, and the documents and other 
property taken by the Soviet Government in con- 
nection therewith will not be considered by the 
United States to relieve the Soviet Government or 
the Hungarian Government in any way of liability 
for damages caused by either government to the 
United States or its nationals in this matter and 
remaining unsatisfied. 

The United States Government requests the 
favor of a reply from the Soviet Government at 
the Soviet Government’s earliest convenience. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of 
my high consideration. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE TO HUNGARY 


Excettency: I have the honor to present to 
you, upon the instruction of my Government, the 
following communication : 

The Government of the United States draws 
the attention of the Government of the Hungarian 
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People’s Republic to the case of the four United 
States Air Force personnel, Captain Dave H. 
Henderson, Captain John J. Swift, Sergeant Jess 
A. Duff, and Sergeant James A. Elam, who were 
brought down on Hungarian territory by a Soviet 
airplane on November 19, 1951, were detained by 
Soviet and Hungarian authorities within Hun- 
gary, and were thereafter tried and convicted 
of crime by Hungarian authorities, and to effect 
whose release the United States Government paid 
to the Government of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic on December 28, 1951, under protest, 
the sum of $123,605.15. 

Since the reiease of the four named airmen the 
UL ited States has engaged in an exhaustive in- 
quiry to establish all the essential facts with re- 
spect to the entire incident. Inasmuch as the 
United States Government was denied access to 
the four men before and during the trial and prior 
to the payment of the fines above mentioned, the 
United States Government was unable to deter- 
mine before the release of the airmen whether 
any evidence whatever existed, of however doubt- 
ful validity or credibility, to justify or sustain 
any of the charges and findings announced by the 
Soviet and Hungarian authorities at various times 
in the matter or what acts had been engaged in 
by the Soviet and Hungarian Governments with 
respect to the incident. The inquiry which the 
United States Government has conducted since 
the return of the airmen has disclosed such seri- 
ous variance between the facts as they actually 
were and the representations of those facts there- 
tofore made by the Hungarian and Soviet au- 
thorities as to compel the United States Govern- 
ment to consider whether further action should not 
be taken by it in this matter. 

The United States finds, as a result of the in- 
quiry, that in important respects the best legal 
evidence as to the issues of fact may be in the pos- 
session of the Hungarian Government. he 
United States desires to defer the taking of fur- 
ther action in this matter until it has been able 
to review that evidence, if the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment will make all such evidence in its pos- 
session available to the United States Government 
for that purpose. 

The United States takes this opportunity, there- 
fore, to call upon the Hungarian Government to 
provide the United States with the following ma- 
terial facts and data: 

1. The names, ranks and services of all Hun- 
garian authorities in whose custody the airmen 
were held, and those by whom they were interro- 
gated, particularly on and after December 3, 1951, 
specifying whether such authorities were civil or 
military, the places where they were so held and 
interrogated, and the provisions of Hungarian law 
authorizing such detention and such interroga- 
tion. 

2. A transcript, duly certified, of the official 
court proceedings against the four airmen, in- 
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cluding in particular the statement of charges or 
indictment, the defendants’ pleadings, the minutes 
of the trial, the judgments, orders and opinions 
of the court, and all other documents relating to 
the arrest, trial, conviction and punishment of 
the four airmen; and a similar transcript of all 
appellate and review proceedings, including in 
particular the documents perfecting appeal, the 
documents submitted by the appellants and by 
the appellees, if any, to each Hungarian court 
concerned and the judgments, orders and opinions 
thereon; and a transcript of all other documents 
relating to the review of the cases of these defend- 
ants. 

Should the Hungarian Government prefer, the 
United States Government is prepared to make 
copies of the contents of the dossiers of these cases, 
upon the representation of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment that the dossiers are complete and intact, and 
if reasonable access thereto for the purpose is 
provided by the Hungarian authorities. 

The United States notes, parenthetically, that 
it has heretofore called upon the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment upon several occasions to provide the 
United States with a record of the trial, without 
any affirmative or responsive action with respect 
thereto on the part of the Hungarian Government; 
the United States Government calls attention to 
various requests of December 23, 1951, Decem- 
ber 24, 1951, December 28, 1951, January 2, 1952, 
January 16, 1952, and January 22, 1952. 

3. The names, addresses and ranks of: 

(a) eo person acting as prosecutor at the 
trial, 

(d) =o of the judges participating in the 
trial, 

(c) The interpreter serving in the trial, 

(d) The recorder at the trial, and 

(e) All other Hungarian officials present 
or participating in the trial or at any 
stage thereof, and at all pretrial 
proceedings. 

4. The names and addresses of the lawyers 
tendered by the prosecutor to the defendants, 
specifying, defendant by defendant, those selected 
to represent the defendants. The Hungarian 
Government is requested to state how the lawyers 
tendered, believed now to have been eight in num- 
ber, were chosen by the government and the full 
content of any instructions given them by or on 
behalf of the government. 

5. The names, ranks and addresses, and the total 
number of persons, other than those enumerated 
above, present at the trial at any time in the course 
thereof. 

6. Should the records above referred to in para- 
graph 2 not include all statements made by the 
four airmen to Hungarian or Soviet authorities 
or taken from the airmen in writing or in any 
form of transcription by such authorities, the 
United States Government requests further that 
duly authenticated copies of all such additional 
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documents and records be provided to the United 
States. Should the Hungarian Government pre- 
fer, the United States is prepared in this case like- 
wise to make copies of such documents upon the 
representation of the Hungarian Government that 
the documents are complete and intact and if rea- 
sonable access thereto for the purpose is provided 
by the Hungarian Government. 

7. Duly authenticated copies of all reports 
made by each investigator and each interrogator 
to the Hungarian Government with respect to the 
facts of the case. Here again, should the Hun- 
garian Government prefer, the United States is 
prepared to make copies of such reports upon the 
representation of the Hungarian Government 
that the reports are complete and intact and if 
reasonable access thereto for the purpose is pro- 
vided by the Hungarian authorities. 

8. The provisions of Hungarian law under 
which (a) the men were detained, (0) the trial 
of the defendants by a military court, as distin- 
guished from a civil court, was justified, (c) the 
trial was held in the city of Budapest as distin- 
guished from the city of Papa where the airmen 
allegedly landed. 

9. The breakdown of all arithmetic computa- 
tions by which the court’s fine of 360,000 forints 
against each defendant was arrived at, together 
with the relevant provisions of the laws and de- 
crees involved in this computation; and the laws 
or decrees setting the rate of exchange for United 
States dollars used by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in converting 360,000 forints each into the 
final sum of $123,605.15, demanded by the Hun- 
garian Government and paid under protest by 
the United States Government; and whether the 
period of detention preceding trial was applied 
in reduction of the punishment and, if so, the ex- 
tent to which that was reflected in the punishment 
by the court or, if not, why not. 

10. The provisions of each agreement or treaty 
with the Soviet Union by which the seizure, arrest, 
detention and interrogation of the airmen by the 
Soviet authorities in Hungary, their subsequent 
rendition to the Hungarian authorities, and the 
conversion of any part or all of the airplane, its 
contents and the cargo are claimed by the Hun- 
garian Government to have been authorized. 

The Hungarian Government is informed that 
should the material requested herein from the 
Hungarian Government not be promptly sup- 
plied, as requested, the United States Government 
will consider itself entitled to take such substan- 
tive action as it may then find appropriate, and 
also to rely on and produce secondary evidence, 
to the extent available to it, in any proceedings 
hereafter in which the material as original or 
best legal evidence may be relevant. The United 
States Government reserves the right to proceed 
upon the premise that the facts requested and not 
disclosed would, if disclosed, be unfavorable to 
the Hungarian Government, and the United 
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States Government will consider and contend 
whenever and wherever appropriate that the 
Hungarian Government should be estopped from 
producing in its behalf any of the evidence so 
requested and not supplied, or from contesting 
the admissibility or value of the secondary 
evidence. 

The United States Government requests the 
favor of a reply from the Hungarian Government 
at the Hungarian Government’s earliest con- 
venience. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of 
my high consideration. 


Message to Israeli President 


Press release 911 dated December 10 


The following message has been sent by Presi- 
dent Truman to Izhak Ben-Zvi, who on December 
8 was elected President of Israel. 


In the name of the American people and in my 
own I extend congratulations on your election and 
best wishes for success in your new duties. It is 
my fervent hope that you will exert your strength 
toward the lessening of tensions between your peo- 
ple and neighboring states to the end that peace 
may be attained as early as possible. 


Key Steps Taken on EDC Treaty 
and Contractual Conventions 
Statement by the President 


White House press release dated December 6 


I am gratified by the news from Germany of 
the first Parliamentary action with regard to 
the European Defense Community Treaty and 
pleased to note that the Bundestag at the same 
time passed in second reading the Contractual 
Conventions. I am conscious of the profound sig- 
nificance of this demonstration of the will of the 
people through their elected representatives. To- 
gether, these agreements will in due course enable 
the Federal Republic to assume an important and 
honorable role in the family of free nations, will 
help create a common defense force for the pro- 
tection of Western Europe, and will constitute 
an additional major step toward European unity, 
a goal which is ardently desired by Europeans 
and their friends throughout the democratic 
world. 

It is realized that the vote by the Bundestag does 
not constitute final action on account of certain 
other requirements connected with the ratification 
process in the Federal Republic. It is, however, 
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our earnest hope that these can be completed as 
ew f as possible, and that this will soon be 
followed by ratification by the other states which 
have signed the conventions. I feel confident that 
all those concerned with these key steps will act, 
conscious of the serious political and other conse- 
quences to the position of Germany and to the 
defense of the free world if ratification is long 
delayed or not accomplished. 


North Atlantic Council Meeting 


Press release 912 dated December 10 


In response to questions at his press conference 
on December 10, Secretary Acheson gave the fol- 
lowing extemporaneous résumé of what is expected 
at the meeting of the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization which convened at Paris on 
December 16: 


I do not think that this will be a meeting at 
which any very great conclusions are reached. 
You recall that when the Nato was reorganized at 
Lisbon, it was thought that many of the matters 
which come up in the regular course could be dealt 
with by the permanent representatives. That has 
proved to be the case. It was also thought that we 
should have regular meetings, several each year, 
on a ministerial level for the purpose not of deal- 
ing with some matter of far-reaching importance 
at every meeting but to establish the habit of regu- 
lar consultation with the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Defense, and Finance present, to exchange 
ideas and see where we are, whether we are going 
fast enough, whether we should go faster, slower, 
or in what direction. And then there would be 
meetings at which very considerable decisions 
would be made. 

It had been hoped at one time that this meeting 
in December could complete the annual review of 
the force goals for 1953. However, that has not 
proved possible. It took longer than was expected 
to get in some of the data from some of the coun- 
tries, and the analysis of it has not gone as fast as 
at one time seemed possible. Therefore, I think 
there can only be a preliminary consideration of 
that important matter at this meeting and it will 
have to be definitively acted upon at a later 
meeting. 

I think we should not get into the habit of be- 
lieving that every meeting must be one of great 
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importance, out of which comes some new decision. 
It is important, as I said before, that we establish 
the habit of constant consultation, so that we can 
exchange ideas and get in the habit of working 
together. 


Czechoslovak Purge Trial 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


Press release 910 dated December 10 


The recent trial of Slansky and others which 
concluded with the imposing of drastic sentences 
of death or life imprisonment for all of the ac- 
cused is another in the series of staged spectacles 
patterned on the purge trials at Moscow during 
the 30’s. There is nothing new or unexpected 
about it. 

This show trial in which Stalinist communism 
devours its own children, and some of its most 
faithful votaries, has been repeated time and again 
to sound a macabre warning to those Communist 
leaders who survive. We may expect it to recur 
in the Soviet empire wherever it is deemed neces- 
sary to teach the lessons of utter unquestioning 
dependence upon the Kremlin and unswerving and 
successful compliance with its purposes. 

It is an elaborate pretense with innumerable 
false charges, forced testimony, and induced con- 
fessions but its essence is a technique of totali- 
tarian control. It is designed to terrorize satellite 
regimes, to punish them for shortcomings, to com- 
pel greater exertions, to produce scapegoats, and 
to provide a propaganda demonstration of the 
Kremlin’s favorite hates whether states, organi- 
zations, or individuals of the free world. 

As to the anti-Israel, anti-Zionist and anti-Jew- 
ish aspects of the trial, occasion was taken to intro- 
duce numerous hostile allegations against the 
Zionist movement and the State of Israel. It is 
not yet clear what consequences this development 
may have for Jews generally in Czechoslovakia 
and in other satellite areas of Eastern Europe. 

The record of the proceedings presents an inter- 
esting review of all the deficiencies of the regime 
in Czechoslovakia since the February coup as ad- 
judged by Moscow. That it was necessary to have 
this trial is evidence of Moscow’s dissatisfaction 
with what the Communists have done or failed to 
do in Czechoslovakia, especially with perform- 
ance of that country in the economic sphere. 
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Tunisian Question Comes Before General Assembly 


Statement by Philip C. Jessup 


U. S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 6 


In giving consideration to “the Tunisian Ques- 
tion” which is now before this committee, it is 
helpful, if our thinking about it is to be calm and 
logical, to place the item in a category. 

It would be artificial to attempt to draw up a 
comprehensive list of categories of items which 
may come before the General Assembly. It would 
Paap be futile to devote the time of the Assem- 

ly to a discussion of the preliminary question of 
sorting a particular item into the appropriate 
category. Nevertheless, in the thinking of my 
delegation, this and other items do need to be ex- 
amined in this way, and I am exploring the subject 
with the committee in order that the views of the 
U.S. delegation may be fully understood. I am 
encouraged to believe that this is a sound approach 
by the fact that the representative of Pakistan, in 
the comprehensive eloquence of his statement to 
this committee a few days ago, used an analogous 
approach. He reached the conclusion that he 
nascent to view this question principally as a 

uman problem. Our analysis leads us to a some- 
what different result. 

In his address to the Assembly during the gen- 
eral debate on October 16,? Secretary of State 
Acheson used three convenient categories to de- 
scribe the groups of major problems lying before 
us at this session. The first of these, he said, are 
those which concern security. The second are 
those that relate to the fulfillment of national and 
individual aspirations. The third is composed 
of problems that have to do with economic prog- 
ress of both individua]s and communities. 

It is clear that a single item may involve ele- 
ments of two or of all three categories. There 
may be instances in which it is hard to say in which 
category an item should be placed. Where such 
allocation is possible and useful in order to arrive 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Dec. 8. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1952, p. 639. 
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at the best appreciation of the problem, the exer- 
cise is worth while. 

Secretary Acheson naturally referred to the 
Korean item as the prime example of a problem 
that concerns security. There can be no question 
about this. It is also clear that when the Assem- 
bly is dealing with an item that belongs in the 
security category such as Korea, the members of 
the Assembly are called upon to form a judgment. 
The Assembly recognized this fact on February 1, 
1951, when it adopted its historic resolution recog- 
nizing that an aggression had been committed in 
Korea and identifying the Chinese Communist 
regime as an aggressor. 

It is also easy in regard to such items as the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries 
to conclude that they fall within the third category 
of problems having to do with economic progress. 

The powers of the General Assembly under the 
Charter are so broad that one is unable to con- 
clude that a case belongs in one or another category 
merely because it is on the agenda. In this re- 
spect the General Assembly is — different from 
the Security Council. Aside from a few specific 
functions which may be described as administra- 
tive, the Security Council under the Charter deals 
fundamentally with actual breaches of the peace 
or with disputes, or with situations which might 
lead to international friction, or give rise to a dis- 
pute. The Assembly, on the other hand, “may dis- 
cuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope” of the Charter. 

Thus, when the Tunisian question was submitted 
to the Security Council, the submission contained 
11 separate, but similar, letters supporting the 
inclusion of the item on the agenda of the Security 
Council stated that, in the opinion of the sub- 
mitting government, the Tunisian situation seri- 
ously endangered the maintenance of international 
peace and security and therefore fell within the 
scope of article 34 of the Charter. 

he same 11 states have joined with two addi- 
tional states in submitting this item for inclusion 
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on the agenda of the General Assembly. One 
notes in the explanatory memorandum that the 
situation is presented to the General Assembly as 
being one of increased tension and one which has 
created a deep sense of “frustration among people 
in many countries of the world and especially in 
Asian and African countries.” The memorandum 
concludes by saying that “the situation in Tunisia 
continues to be serious.” We are told that “the 
question is being referred to the General Assembly 
in order that a just and peaceful settlement may be 
achieved.” Reference is made to article 11, para- 
graph 2, which confers on the General Assembly 
the power to discuss any question relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
and to make appropriate recommendations. 

The category into which an item falls cannot be 
conclusively determined merely on the basis of the 
statements made by a state or states in proposing 
the item. The proposal of an item is in effect a 
submission to the Assembly. It is often a plead- 
ing in which the proponents seek to persuade the 
members of the Assembly to share their point of 
view about the item in question. This is a legiti- 
mate purpose of the explanatory memorandum 
which, under rule 20, a proponent must furnish in 
support of an item. The memorandum filed by 13 
states in support of the item called “the Tunisian 
Question,” which is reproduced in document A/ 
2152, is a pleading of this kind. As such, it de- 
serves our respectful attention and our careful 
study. It is not, however, binding upon the other 
members, and it is only proper that the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations should give the matter 
their independent consideration and reach their 
own conclusions, which may or may not be fully in 
accord with those of the proponents. 


Classifying the Problem 


As we have considered the item on Tunisia, it 
has seemed to us that it falls within the second 
category because, as it is brought before us, it is 
essentially a problem that relates to the fulfillment 
of national aspirations. It can be argued that any 
such problem may have its impact upon interna- 
tional security, and I would not controvert that 
thesis. In terms, however, of General Assembly 
consideration and possible action, we believe that 
the proper course is to deal with an item as it exists 
in its present stage and not in some hypothetical 
future stage. The efforts of U.N. organs have 
often concentrated on the one step of creating an 


?The 11 states which requested inclusion of the item on 
the Security Council agenda were Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen; the additional states re- 
questing general assembly consideration were Lebanon and 
Syria. The letter addressed to the Secretary-General by 
representatives of the 13 states (U.N. doc. A/2152, dated 
Aug. 6, 1952) contained the explanatory memorandum to 
which Ambassador Jessup refers. 
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atmosphere in which negotiations will take place 
and be meaningful. 

Let me make clear that in this basic appreciation 
and classification of the problem, I am talking 
about the analysis which a Eleein must make of 
the brief of the sponsors of the item. In the stage 
of the consideration, one does not jump to conclu- 
sions. One is not forced to decide, at this stage, 
the exact nature of the aspirations or whether they 
are being satisfied or thwarted. Neither does one 
have to explore the distant future in order to de- 
cide whether there is an existing situation which 
either now or hereafter might be disturbing to in- 
ternational peace and security. 

In my opinion, it is only when a delegation has 
had an opportunity to analyze an item from this 
point of view that it is in a position to move to the 
next point of considering what, if anything, the 
Assembly can properly and usefully do in regard 
to the problem presented to it. 

As one studies this memorandum and the vari- 
ous statements in the general debate and in this 
committee by the proponents of the item, one is 
impressed by the fact that emphasis is laid upon 
the problem as one involving a desire for the ful- 
fillment of national aspirations. That is a basic 
point upon which all the proponents seem to agree. 
Many of them have drawn to our attention also 
their own conclusions concerning the possible fu- 
ture effects of this situation if it is not improved. 

As I have already indicated, when a case is 
clearly within the category of security questions, 
members of the Assembly are called upon definitel 
to make a judgment and to take sides. In loa 
case, the United Nations is called upon to identify 
an actual aggression and to act against the ag- 
gressor. The Assembly, however, has dealt with 
a number of other cases involving political ele- 
ments and engendering strong feeling. It is en- 
tirely natural that the parties on both sides of a 
political issue should feel strongly about the 
justice of their own cause. They properly seek 
to persuade the Assembly that they are right. 
They are frequently unhappy when the General 
Assembly seeks to exercise a moderating influence 
without definitely taking sides with one or the 
other party. Yet this function of accommodation 
is one which the Assembly must not neglect. The 
Assembly is not a body which must act as a court 
and pronounce categorically in favor of the con- 
tentions of one side and against the contentions 
of another. The Assembly cannot be called upon 
to be judge, to be jury, in every case which comes 
before it. 

One of the great elements in the moral strength 
of the General Assembly is the representation here 
of so many states. Among them, in most in- 
stances, there are states not directly involved in 
the controversy, states which are friends of both 
parties. 

As the Tunisian question is presented to us, the 
sponsors of the item do not undertake to lay 
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before us a direct dispute between them and 
France. It is not alleged that France intends to 
commit an act of aggression or a breach of the 
eace against any one of the complaining states. 
t is not even directly charged that the action of 
France would lead to a breach of the peace be- 
tween France and the complaining states. 

In reality, this is one of those situations where 
the proponents of the item, for reasons which they 
themselves have set forth in detail, assert that the 
situation of which they complain is harmful to 
another people. They assert that they disapprove 
of the actions of the amar Government and be- 
lieve that the French Government should act in 
a different way. The French Government, as we 
all know, has taken the position that they do not 
consider that this is a dispute between themselves 
and the states proposing the item. They do not 
admit that it is a problem with which the General 
Assembly can deal. At the same time, the state- 
ment made by the French Foreign Minister in the 
general debate included declarations regarding 
the policies which France has been following and 
intends to follow in regard to Tunisia. 

I do not wish my statement about the position 
of the states sponsoring this item to be misunder- 
stood. I am not attempting at this point to 
analyze the accuracy or inaccuracy of the staté- 
ment appearing in their explanatory memoran- 
dum or in their speeches. 

When a situation so deeply disturbs a group of 
important and respected states that they are 
moved to take the responsibility of bringing it to 
the attention of the General Assembly, we are all 
bound to be concerned. Some may conclude that 
the proponents’ fears or anxieties are unjustified, 
but if those fears and anxieties remain a fact, they 
constitute a factor—a disturbing factor—in inter- 
national relations. 

We may disagree with some of the allegations, 
assertions, and denials of the protagonists in a 
case without questioning the sincerity of their own 
beliefs, the intensity of their own convictions. We 
ask in return that the protagonists recognize our 
friendliness, our devotion to the cause of peace, 
and to the cause of social and political progress 
for all mankind. Amid differences of opinion on 
facts and on the choice of remedies, we may unite 
in mutual respect and confidence. That mutual 
respect and confidence should not be diminished 
because some members may sincerely believe that 
legal limitations in the Charter may, in some cases, 
preclude any action by the United Nations. 

Dispassionate judgment may lead other mem- 
bers to conclude that while some action would be 
juridically possible, it would be politically unwise. 

his judgment may stem from the conclusion that 
forces already at work, programs or policies al- 
ready envisaged or undertaken, may be conducive 
to an amelioration. The view may be held that at 
least time should be afforded to test whether this 
conclusion is correct. Such a view may be sup- 
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ported by the conviction that action by the As- 
sembly would retard, and not accelerate, progress 
toward a solution by the party or parties on whose 
action, in the last analysis, we must depend for 
such progress, 

The counsel of moderation is born of interest, 
not indifference ; of hope, not despair. 

Let me turn your attention from the general to 
the particular. We are discussing the question 
of Tunisia. Tunisia is a sovereign state. France 
is also a sovereign state. These facts are not in 
dispute. Since 1881 these two states have been 
linked together by a treaty relationship. That 
relationship is well-known in international law; 
it is a protectorate. The essence of that relation- 
ship is that one party entrusts certain rights, 
powers, privileges, and responsibilities to the 
other party. Mr. Schuman has described it as 
“essentially a matter of an exchange between the 
signatory states of reciprocal rights and 
responsibilities.” 

This relationship, as we understand the state- 
ments which have hoon made officially, is not con- 
ceived to be a static one. If it were so conceived 
other states might form in their own minds an 
opinion concerning the perpetuation of the pres- 
ent position. It is precisely because the relation- 
ship is a developing one that such sharp differ- 
ences of opinion exist concerning methods and the 
timing of progress. 


The U.S. Position 


Insofar as the position of the United States is 
concerned, I should like to state that we have rec- 
ognized and continue to recognize the existing 
treaty relationship between France on the one 
hand and Tunisia on the other. The United 
States supports the evolutionary development in 
the relations between France and Tunisia contem- 
plated by the Treaties of Le Bardo and La Marsa. 
We further believe that any development inter- 
fering with this orderly process would be the 
wrong way to deal with the situation. 

Mr. Schuman declared in the general debate 
that the goal France has set for itself is “to guide 
the peoples for whom it has assumed responsi- 
bility toward freedom to govern themselves and 
toward the democratic administration of their 
own affairs.” These are the words written into 
the Preamble of the French Constitution, “France 
shall not disavow this mission,” the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs solemnly declared to this General 
Assembly. Again he said: “Our objective is that 
they [the Tunisians] be enabled to assume ever 
greater responsibilities—France will be ready 
gradually to renounce the powers that it holds 
under the treaties and which it exercises at the 


*Robert Schuman, French Foreign Minister, addressed 
the General Assembly on Nov. 10; for excerpts from his 
statement, see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1952, p. 839. 
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present time in the name of sovereign Tunisia as 
a result of a contractual delegation of powers.” 

For our part, we hold that the function of the 
U.N. debates on this subject should be to facilitate 
the task of France in achieving its announced 
goal. To this end, it was and is our conviction 
that the primary function of the General Assem- 
bly in this field is, as Secretary Acheson has said, 
to “create an atmosphere favorable to settlements 
which accord with Charter principles but which 
should be worked out by the parties directly con- 
cerned.” ® We believe that such problems as may 
exist between France and Tunisia should be han- 
dled so as to facilitate the carrying out of France’s 
responsibilities in North Africa including those 
to which Mr. Schuman has referred of guiding 
those peoples “toward freedom to govern them- 
selves and toward the democratic administration 
of their own affairs.” 

I do not understand that the proponents of the 
item now before us disparage the goal which 
France has announced for itself. In effect, they 
seem to plead with us to distrust the sincerity of 
France and its willingness to carry out its pledge 
under the Charter. We say to them in all candor, 
“We cannot accept that plea. For our part, we 
trust France and wish to support and not in any 
way to make more difficult the achievement of 
the high purpose to which France has pledged 
itself.” 

Those who make this plea are also our friends. 
They represent great countries that also declare 
their sense of mission in helping to guide non- 
self-governing peoples toward Tvatien They 
are, In many instances, inspired by the freshness 
of their own struggle for freedom. A number of 
them recognize in the Tunisians a people of their 
own race, their own religion. They take justi- 
fiable pride in the fact that they are inheritors of 
great and ancient civilizations. 

Our own memory of the American struggle for 
freedom stems from an earlier historical date, but 
I assure our friends that it is still fresh and vivid. 
All of us who are citizens of the United States 
are steeped in the tradition of Jefferson and the 
Declaration of Independence. That tradition has 
been freshened throughout our history by the 
fervor and eloquence of a Lincoln, a Wilson, a 
Franklin Roosevelt. Who would ask us at the 
same time to forget Lafayette and Rochambeau ? 
Who would deny that, parallel to the current of 
our national spirit, has flowed the great liberal 
tradition of France, of Montesquieu, and Mon- 
taigne? We know from painful experience, as 
Woodrow Wilson said, that 


The great stream of freedom, which “broadens down 
from precedent to precedent” is not a clear mountain cur- 
rent such as the fastidious man of chastened thought likes 
to drink from: it is polluted with not a few of the coarse 
elements of the gross world on its banks; it is heavy with 
the drainage of a very material universe. 





* Tbid., Oct. 27, 1952, p. 642. 
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Navigating the Stream of Freedom 


No action of the General Assembly would be 
wise if it impeded the flow of this stream of free- 
dom, which we believe should be navigated by the 
French and Tunisians together. 

The United States is a land in which many races 
and creeds have blended to form a nation. It is 
not arrogant for us to say that we cannot recognize 
that Arab peoples or any other peoples are strang- 
ers to our concern for freedom. We need no bond 
of race or religion to stir our sympathies. In all 
humility we will seek greater understanding and 
knowledge. We will not profess an indifference 
which we do not feel. 

We will be told that the goal which France has 
set for herself is noble but that progress toward 
that goal is too slow. The historian of 7he Jdea 
of Progress, Professor J. B. Bury, reminds us that 
“The preponderance of France’s part in develop- 
ing the idea [of progress] is an outstanding fea- 
ture of its history.” It is an idea that France will 
not forget. 

We of the United Nations cannot sit in judg- 
ment between our friends to say, “This should 
done today and that tomorrow.” Nearly half a 
century ago, Secretary of State Elihu Root spoke 
in the capital of the Republic of Uruguay, where 
the memory is still fresh of another great apostle 
of freedom—José Artigas. Mr. Root spoke of 
the feeling that the progress of a country is slow. 
“Slow,” he said, “as measured by our lives, per- 
haps, but not slow as measured by the lives of 
nations.” 


The march of civilization is slow; it moves little in 
single human lives. Through the centuries and the ages 
it proceeds with deliberate and certain step. Look to 
England, whence came the principles embodied in your 
constitution, and ours, where first were developed the 
principles of free representative government. Remember 
through how many generations England fought and bled 
in her wars of the White and the Red—her blancos and 
colorados—the white rose of York and the red rose of 
Lancaster, before she could win her way to the security 
of English Law. 

Look to France, whence came the great declarations of 
the rights of man, and remember—I in my own time can 
remember—the Tuilleries standing in bright and peaceful 
beauty, and then in a pile of blackened ruins bearing the 
inscription, “Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” doing in- 
justice to liberty, to equality, and to fraternity. These 
nations have passed through their furnaces. Every na- 
tion has had its own hard experience in its progressive 
development, but a nation is certain to progress if its 
tendency is right. 


We believe the tendency of the Tunisian Nation 
is right. We believe the tendency of the French 
Nation is right. They stand together on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea whose waves have 
seen the slow march of civilization. History has 
seen the end of many an estrangement, the sweet- 
ening of many a bitterness. 

We place our trust in the peoples and Govern- 
ments of Franceand Tunisia. It is they who must 
work out their destinies. Let us here in this Gen- 
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eral Assembly declare that the responsibility and 
the opportunity are theirs. In common friend- 
ship let us say to them: 


Move forward on the peaceful path to progress in mu- 
tual confidence and restraint. Encourage mankind by an 
example of accommodation and of statesmanship. In so 
doing you will serve yourselves and your children and all 
the world. 


A draft resolution, introduced by a group of 
countries, has just been distributed. The resolu- 
tion has been explained to us just now by the rep- 
resentative of Brazil, and, from that description, 
it seems to us to speak in that spirit and to carry 
that message. Therefore, the U.S. delegation is 
prepared to support that draft resolution. 


Two Patterns for Land Reform: The Free World vs. the Soviet 


Statements by Isador Lubin 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS TOWARD WORLD 
LAND REFORM 


U.S./U.N. press release dated December 2 


It is now just over 2 years since the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Acheson, called the attention of this 
body to “the problem of the use and ownership of 
land, a source of misery and suffering to mil- 
lions.”? He cited the efforts of many nations, 
especially in Asia, to achieve better systems of 
land ownership and land use. He urged the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies to 
undertake programs which would bring “new hope 
to millions whose most urgent needs are for food, 
land, and human dignity.” 

This call echoed the cry of the vast majority of 
the world’s agricultural people for human dignity 
and for the greater social stability and economic 
productivity which flow from a secure stake in 
one’s community. And, from our deliberations at 
the Fifth Assembly, to which many in this room 
made notable contributions, there came a resolu- 
tion on land reform * which recognized that the 
relationship of man to the land is one of the most 


*Made in Committee II (Economic and Financial) on 
Dec. 2 and 5. 

In addition to Mr. Lubin’s statements on land reform 
as printed above, attention should be drawn to his state- 
ments contained in “Land Reform—A World Challenge” 
(Department of State publication 4445). This booklet 
also includes selected addresses and statements by Secre- 
tary Acheson, Former Assistant Secretary Thorp, and 
Henry G. Bennett. 

* BuLLeTIN of Oct. 2, 1950, p. 527. 

* Ibid., Dec. 4, 1950, p. 888. 
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important issues facing our world today. The 
members of the United Nations agreed to work 
toward systems of land tenure which would achieve 
for their peoples the twin goals of social justice 
and increased wnietued production. They 
called on the Secretary-General to report on the 
degree to which unsatisfactory agrarian structures 
impede economic development and thus contribute 
to the misery and suffering to which Mr. Acheson 
and many others had referred. Finally, they 
called on member states to avail themselves of the 
advice and technical aid of the U.N. system to 
assist in their programs of improved land use and 
land tenure. 

To examine the state of existing agrarian struc- 
tures as well as the ways in which governments, at 
their request, could be helped to eliminate inequi- 
ties and spur production—that was the essence of 
our 1950 resolution. Since then, much has hap- 
pened in this area of increased land use and more 
equitable land ownership. In the world at large, 
and here at the United Nations, much has been 
done to translate our original resolution into con- 
crete acts. What are some of these developments? 

The first was the publication in June 1951 of 
the Secretary-General’s report on agrarian struc- 
tures.* This became the basis of our land-reform 
discussions at the thirteenth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Here there was fur- 
ther highlighted the extent to which equitable 
land distribution must be supported by a whole 
series of closely coordinated programs. At that 
session it was agreed that the converse also follows: 


‘U.N. doc. E/2003. 
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that is to say, the effectiveness of efforts to en- 
courage improvements on the land and output from 
the land are likely to be limited unless accompanied 
by appropriate changes in land tenure. 


Definition of Land Reform 


Land reform, however, includes much more than 
improved systems of land tenure. Indeed, as it 
was my privilege to point out at the 13th session 
of the Economic and Social Council: * 


... land reform comprises improvement in all the 
social and economic institutions surrounding farm life. 
It embraces the redistribution or consolidation of hold- 
ings into plots of efficient size; the reduction of exorbi- 
tant rental charges; security of tenure for the tenant; 
and the improvement of working eonditions for farm 
laborers. It embraces the settlement of title to water 
and land. It embraces reform of the tax system; meas- 
ures to assure agricultural credit on reasonable terms; 
and the establishment of rural industries. It also involves 
the establishment of cooperative societies for common pur- 
chase, marketing and credit. In short, land reform means 
a positive program for more effective use of the land for 
the benefit of the agricultural population. 


The action taken by the thirteenth session of the 
Economic and Social Council was subsequently 
approved by the sixth General Assembly. Our 
U.N. efforts have been carried still further by the 
actions of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, the specialized agency most directly con- 
cerned—and also most competent—to assist gov- 
ernments in their land-reform programs. As the 
U.S. delegate at the last Fao conference stated: 


... the great objectives of Fao cannot be achieved 
unless a high percentage of the world’s farmers have an 
opportunity to own their own land, operate it under con- 
ditions which will enable them to reach maximum pro- 
duction, achieve fair returns, and at the same time con- 
serve and rebuild the fertility of the soil for future 
generations.° 

The U.S. Government has earnestly and consist- 
ently sponsored the cause of land reform in the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
As Mr. Acheson put it at a ceremony in the new 
Fao headquarters in Rome, “land reform is abso- 
lutely foremost in our whole international pol- 
icy.”’ I trust that it is also foremost in the polli- 
cies of the various governments represented here. 
The urgency of the land-reform problem is such 
that the need for action is now. Human suffering 
will not wait until perfect laws are written. We 
must proceed even with imperfect laws and im- 
perfect knowledge—but we must proceed. 

The real test of the efficacy of the work of the 
United Nations in this field does not lie in the in- 
vestigations made and the reports published. It 


lies, rather, in the steps taken by government after 


° BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 469. 
* [bid., Dec. 17, 1951, p. 999. 
" Ibid., Feb. 11, 1952, p. 202. 
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government to reform traditional forms of land 
ownership and land use. We have already heard 
from the representatives of some governments 
about the progress they have made. e are look- 
ing forward to hearing from many others. 

n passing, however, I would like to express my 
hope that some of the agricultural leaders of the 
countries here represented have been assisted in 
their work by their participation in the University 
of Wisconsin Land Tenure Conference.* That 
conference, held a year ago, enabled 71 delegates 
from 50 countries and territories to share with 
each other their experiences with land-reform 
problems. 

This year, at a conference sponsored by the 
University of California, another 64 delegates 
were enabled to exchange experiences in the field 
of agricultural credit and cooperatives. Associa- 
tion with these people from so many lands has 
greatly profited US. agricultural leaders, and 
they hope to welcome many more such guests for 
further studies and discussions in these vital areas. 


Land Reform in Italy 


I have said that we have already heard, and are 
looking forward to hearing more details about the 
progress of the land-reform movement in many 
of the countries represented here. There are, how- 
ever, two large countries, unhappily not yet mem- 
bers of the United Nations, whose efforts in the 
field of land reform also merit attention. One of 
these is Italy. 

The present land-reform program was instituted 
in Italy in 1950. Under the Italian program, the 
new land owners pay the former owners on an in- 
stallment basis over a 30-year period. Interest 
rates are low. The new owners, once having as- 
sumed title, cannot dispose of their land in any 
manner except to turn it back to the Land Reform 
Agency for alternative distribution. 

Moreover, the new owners are obliged by the 
land-reform agencies to bring about an optimum 
development of their land. The Government as- 
sists this development by making available low- 
cost credit and technical assistance to the new own- 
ers. As a further step, it also assists them to 
organize themselves into purchasing and market- 
ing cooperatives. These, in turn, assist them in 
the better use of production and processing 
facilities. 

Actual land redistribution under the Italian 
agrarian reform began in the fall of 1951. Within 
a few months, 100,000 acres had been allotted to 
new owners. By late October of this year, an ad- 
ditional 165,000 acres had been improved and 


‘distributed. Twenty-three thousand families have 


already received land under the reform plan. 
Again, as of late October, plans have been made 
for the distribution of another million and three 





* Tbid., Oct, 22, 1951, p. 660. 














quarter acres. Of these, nearly 650,000 have al- 
ready been acquired by the land-reform agencies. 


Japanese Land Reform 


The same long-range and well-rounded policy 
has characterized the land-reform program in 
Japan. In 1945, at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render, approximately 70 percent of Japan’s 6 mil- 
lion farm families rented all or part of their land 
at rentals varying from 50 to 70 percent of the 
annual crop. 

Under the Japanese program of land reform 
that was instituted in 1946, three million of these 
farm families acquired land. By early 1950, 70 
percent of Japan’s farmers owned the land and 
an additional 24.5 percent owned a part of the 
land they had under cultivation. Only 5.5 percent 
could still be classified as tenant farmers—and all 
of this in vivid contrast to the 70 percent who were 
tenant farmers in 1945. Altogether, the Japanese 
Government acquired and resold nearly 4,630,000 
acres of farm land during the course of the pro- 
gram. Tenant farming was thereby reduced * sal 
an estimated 46 percent to a mere 10 percent of 
the total cultivated area. 

The question remains: Is Japanese land reform 
here tostay? Iam happy to answer in the affirma- 
tive. Since 1946 only a very small proportion of 
the beneficiaries of Japanese land reform have 
become indebted to their former landlords. And 
only an insignificant percentage of former tenants 
have resold their newly acquired land to former 
owners. ‘Today, the Japanese can rely on agri- 
cultural credit cooperatives and on local banks for 
his financing needs, and not on the local landlord. 

Moreover, the Japanese Government and rep- 
resentatives of all major parties have expressed 
support for the basic principles of the land-reform 
program, and no significant legislative revision 
is proposed. 

The Government already has advanced pro- 
posals designed to preserve and strengthen the 
benefit accruing to the average farmer from the 
land-reform program. Such proposals include 
the provision of more adequate marketing and 
credit facilities and the strengthening of agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

In view of the continuing widespread popular 
support and the determination of the Japanese 
Government to insure its successful operation, the 
future of the land-reform program in Japan seems 
assured, 


Secretary-General’s Progress Report 


We have before us a most useful progress re- 
port by the Secretary-General on the work now 
under way by the several U.N. agencies.? This 
is tangible evidence that our resolution of 2 years 
ago has already started a chain of reactions whose 


* U.N. docs. A/2194, 2194/add. 1. 
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results we can scarcely foresee. I should like to 
make a few brief observations about this report. 

First, we were glad to hear Mr. Blough’s * state- 
ment yesterday that the Secretary-General had 
dispatched to governments the comprehensive 
questionnaire on “defects in agrarian structures” 
which is to be the means of providing the most 
complete information on land tenure and related 
problems ever gathered on a world-wide scale. 
We are gratified to note that the secretariats of 
the regional commissions, as well as of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, are ready to assist 
member governments in the preparation of the 
material required in answering the questionnaire. 
We join Mr. Blough in urging member govern- 
ments to take this questionnaire seriously and to 
reply as fully as possible. I assure you my Gov- 
ernment will do so. 

We shall also be keenly interested in the results 
of the studies on cooperatives and on fiscal prob- 
lems, both of which are reported to be under way. 

The reference to regional studies and seminars 
on land-tenure problems planned by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America jointly 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization is 
particularly significant in view of paragraph 7 
of the joint Egyptian-Indian-Indonesian draft 
resolution." This paragraph advocates regional 
conferences or seminars on the technical and 
practical problems encountered in carrying on 
a program of reform and how these prob- 
lems should be dealt with. In the Near East, 
where so much interest is being taken and so much 
progress is being made, this would seem to be 
particularly appropriate. In the same connec- 
tion, we assume that the proposed conference on 
land administration, including tax administration, 
which is being called by the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East and the U.N. Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration, will also include 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

As to the provision of technical assistance, we 
can only urge interested governments to request 
the U.N. organizations for technical assistance 
in the many related aspects of land reform. 
Only in this way can the excellent facilities which 
are already available in this field be utilized. We 
have been informed that several governments in 
Southeast Asia and Latin America have requested 
the Food and Agriculture Organization for tech- 
nical assistance in land reform. We hope that 
more countries will accept the suggestion con- 
tained in the Secretary-General’s report and make 
requests in this field. We hope that in his next 
report the Secretary-General will be able to tell 
us of a considerable expansion of this work. 

My delegation commends the Secretary-General, 
the regional commissions, and the specialized 


agencies for their prompt action in developing 


” Roy Blough of the U.N. Secretariat. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.2/L.60. 
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concrete programs. We know that it is unneces- 
sary to remind this body of the importance of 
interagency consultation so that all U.N. agencies 
may work toward a common objective with a mini- 
mum of overlapping and lost motion. 

We feel that the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation should assume special leadership — 
the agencies in defining the problems involved an 
helping all agencies to orient their work toward 
productive action. We hope that the Food and 
Agriculture Organization will in the future give 
lower priority to functional monographs and 
studies and, instead, give emphasis to action pro- 
grams and to the appraisal of actual land reforms. 

We feel that the extensive legal studies in the 
field of land reform and the extensive studies of 
cooperative problems which the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization proposes to 
make might be better handled by other agencies. 
Our delegation to the current U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization Conference 
is suggesting, instead, that higher priorities be 
given to education on land-reform problems, ex- 
pansion of all types of fundamental education 
programs, and cooperation with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in certain social science 
studies relating to land reform. The details of 
such programs will, of course, be discussed in the 
conferences of the respective agencies. 


Comments on Resolutions Before the Committee 


Turning, now, to the amended joint resolution 
presented by the delegations of Egypt, India, and 
Indonesia, my delegation is glad to give it our 
wholehearted support. We are glad to support the 
practical suggestions contained in the resolution. 

I would like to suggest, however, a short addi- 
tional paragraph as an amendment to the draft 
resolution. This new paragraph would deal with 
the question of education and publicity. It seems 
to us that one of the important functions which 
the United Nations can perform in this field is 
the stimulation of general interest in the question 
of land reform and the stimulation of an aware- 
ness of the urgent need for taking practical steps 
in this regard. This objective cannot, however, 
be pore Ao unless something is done to let people 
everywhere know about the action taken by the 
Assembly and the Council and about the work 
which is being done within the U.N. system. We 
have been somewhat surprised to discover that 
various people in countries which are taking a 
particular interest in the land-reform question, 
and who are themselves active in furthering pro- 
grams in this field, had never heard of the work 
of the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization 
on land reform. 

Now, as to the Pakistan draft resolution on land 
reform contained in document L.158, the last para- 
graph of this resolution would request the Com- 
mittee of Experts which is being set up under 
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Ecosoc resolution 416, to consider the financing of 
land reform as one of the important fields of 
activity for the proposed special fund for eco- 
nomic development. 

The task which has been given to these experts, 
as we understand it, is to consider in detail the 
nature of possible international arrangements for 
assisting the financing of economic development. 
This consideration will involve study of such ques- 
tions as the volume of resources which an inter- 
national development agency should have at its 
disposal, the nature of these resources, and the 
conditions under which contributions to and pay- 
ments from the fund would be made. The last 
paragraph of the Pakistani resolution would, how- 
ever, require the expert group to deal with what 
is essentially an operating problem, that is, what 
specific field of basic economic development should 
receive special attention by the fund. The United 
States delegation does not believe that directives 
of this kind should be added to the instructions 
to the committee which have been agreed upon by 
the Economic and Social Council. 

This is a type of recommendation that should, 
in our opinion, more properly be made to the 
governing board of a development fund. 

To begin, at this stage, to give detailed instruc- 
tions as to the purposes for which a special fund 
should be used—when that fund is still under 
study—seems to us to be premature. 

For these reasons, the U.S. delegation cannot 
support this paragraph of the Pakistani resolu- 
tion. This does not mean that we do not recognize 
the great importance of pushing forward vigor- 
ously with programs of agricultural and agrarian 
reform. We have always given first priority to 
the problems of increasing food production and 
distribution in the work of the Economic and 
Social Council. We will continue to support the 
efforts of the United Nations in these fields in 
every appropriate way. 

We can, however, support the rest of the Pakis- 
tani resolution, with the comment that it appears 
to duplicate, to some extent, the material in the 
revised joint draft of Egypt, India, and Indonesia. 
We suggest, therefore, that the sponsors may wish 
to get together and merge their resolutions so 
that this Committee may have before it one resolu- 
tion covering the entire field. 


THE SOVIET BLUEPRINT FOR FARMERS 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 5 


We have heard the usual charges from Soviet 
bloc delegates alleging terrible conditions among 
farmers in many areas of the world and the usual 
claims of the great successes of Soviet agriculture. 
The Soviet delegate expressed deep concern over 
the shortage of foodstuffs in certain parts of the 
world. Since he has shown such concern, I should 
like to ask him a question: Will he deny that since 
the middle of 1951, Poland has experienced its 
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worst food shortage of the postwar period? Will 
he deny that during the second half of 1951, this 
shortage, especially in meats and fats, gave rise to 
sporadic unrest and protest strikes among work- 
ers? Will he deny that as a result of this unrest, 
in addition to instituting compulsory farm deliv- 
eries of meat, grain, milk, and other products, the 
Government was compelled, as I have already 
pointed out, to return to rationing which had been 
abolished at the beginning of 1949? As I have 
already said, and it has not been denied by the 
representative of Poland or of the U.S.S.R., 
rationing began with meat and fats at the end 
of September 1951. Five months later it was 
extended to include soap, washing powder, sugar, 
and a number of other staples. Simultaneously 
the Government revived the dual-price system— 
lower prices against ration coupons and higher 
prices for the same commodities without such 
coupons. Will the Soviet representative deny that 
frequently even ration coupons are not honored 
in retail food stores owing to lack of staples? 

As I have said, we have heard a lot from the 
Soviet countries about the benefits of the Soviet 
system of landreform. But we haven’t heard what 
this program means for the individual farmer. It 
appears that, somehow or other, the farmers in 
certain east European countries are not interested 
in producing when the state takes both their profit 
and their crops. Yet, the only answer that the 
Soviet and the east European governments have is 
more and more repression and more and more sav- 
age penalties on those who refuse or are not in a 
position to comply with the demands of the state. 


Hungary and Soviet Land Reform 


Hungary has been mentioned in these discus- 
sions. t us take Hungary as an example of the 
Soviet type of land reform. Every bit of informa- 
tion coming out of Hungary indicates that the 
chief concern of Hungarian farmers during this 
last harvest season has been to try to withhold 
enough from the state to enable them and their 
families to stay alive during the coming year. The 
only concern of the Government is to take every 
bit of food it can from the countryside. It does 
this regardless of the welfare of the farmers. It 
does this by adopting ever more stringent meas- 
ures to force the farmers to produce and deliver at 
starvation prices. 

This situation is the inevitable result of the 
Communist agrarian system. However, it may 
be disguised, and wherever it may be imposed, this 
system has one basic purpose—to compel the 
farmers to deliver their crops at prices fixed by the 
state. These prices are almost invariably below 
what is required to furnish the farmer with the 
minimum income necessary to support himself 
and his family. The farmers have, therefore, only 
one recourse—that is, to conceal and hoard what 
they produce. 
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The Hungarian Government has only one an- 
swer to this—force. No attempt is made to con- 
ceal this policy. It is only here at the United 
Nations that the representatives of Communist 
governments attempt to conceal it. The Hun- 
garian Ministry of Agriculture’s production re- 
port, published in the Hungarian press on July 10, 
stressed the fact that “proceedings have been 
started everywhere against the kulaks who sabo- 
tage the harvest.” A “kulak,” by the way, is any 
Hungarian farmer who objects to handing over so 
much grain to the state that he and his family go 
hungry. 
The Ministry of Agriculture certainly means 
what it says about “punitive measures” and “pun- 
ishments.” This was demonstrated in the July 13 
editions of three Hungarian newspapers. On that 
one day alone, these papers reported the following 
sentences handed down against Hungarian 
farmers: 


Joseph Pandur, Jr., who lost 5 percent of his grain 
in harvesting: 15 months in prison and a 6,- 
000-forint fine. 

John Lukacs, who failed to reap his crop in time: 
15 months plus a 3,500-forint fine. 

Antal Beres, accused of “sabotaging the harvest”: 
15 months and an 8,000-forint fine. 

Andras Kovacs, for failure to repair his thresh- 
ing machine: 8 months plus a 4,000-forint fine. 

Mihaly Dallos, chief mechanic at the Erd ma- 
chine station, for failure to repair machines 
on time: 18 months. 


These farmers, among others, were reported 
sentenced in one day alone—in July. Since then, 
over 500 so-called kulaks have been sentenced to 
similar prison terms of 3 to 5 years. They were 
charged with failure to fulfill their crop quotas, 
refusing to surrender their crops, or hoarding. 

These are but a few examples of what Com- 
munist land reform means to the individual Hun- 
garian farmer. 

It is true that the Soviet and Soviet bloc govern- 
ments have been able to drive their farmers into 
collectives, but they have never been able to make 
them like it, nor to produce willingly, nor to stop 
dreaming of owning their own land again. We 
have plenty of evidence of the hostility of the 
farmers in the Soviet Union itself toward the 
Soviet authorities from these authorities them- 
selves. For 20 years now, the collectives have been 
subject to annual denunciations from such leaders 
and the press for failure to cooperate the way the 
Government thinks they should. 

The major emphasis of this criticism is on the 
failure of those responsible to carry out the agri- 
cultural program as outlined by the state. Vor 
instance, Soviet Byelorussia of July 30, 1952, com- 
plains that 


It is clear that anti-Kolkhoz and grasping elements, 
infected by the psychology of private property, will try, 
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under any pretext, to hold back grain, giving the least 
possible to the state and holding back the most possible 
for themselves. 


This is only one of several thousand such state- 
ments that have appeared in the Soviet press. 
Others refer to the failures of harvesting, of ma- 
chine-tractor stations, and of stock breeding and 
care, of failure to repair and put back into opera- 
tion farm machinery, of inefficiency and deceit in 
collective bookkeeping, and above all, of the fail- 
ure of many collectives to deliver to the state its 

ound of flesh—that is, its lion’s share of the 
arvest. 

The picture is one of failure—of failure of the 
collectives to produce according to the plans of the 
central authorities. Of failure of attempts to 
instill farmer morale. Of failure, in brief, to 
convince the peasants of the desirability of collec- 
tivism in any form, past, present, or future. 

If this were not so, why do the Soviets, after 
more than 20 years of enforced collectivization, 
still find it necessary to restrict farmers to the 
Kolkhoz by law, as well as by economic necessity ? 


Land Reform Comes to Lithuania 


Let us take a look at what land reform is like 
in an area that has been occupied by the Soviet 
Union. One might take as an example the land 
reform situation imposed upon the people of Lith- 
uania. How is a Lithuanian peasant brought 
into a collective farm? The local Executive Com- 
mittee chairman and the local Communist party 
secretary call upon him with a printed “declara- 
tion of intent.” This affidavit states that the 
farmer is “voluntarily” pledging himself to work 
for the benefit of the collective. It also states that 
the farmer is bringing to the collective all his 
assets, every item of which is carefully specified. 
If he refuses to sign, he goes into a labor camp. 
If he does sign, he is foregoing his rights to go 
elsewhere. Thus, in fact, when the peasant enters 
the collective, he becomes a serf. 

What are the chances of a member of a collective 
escaping from the conditions that are forced upon 
him? The travel restrictions that are imposed 
upon him are as rigorous as any ever enforced on 
the serf under the Czarist regimes. I would like 
to ask the representative of the Soviet Union and 
the representative of Poland whether the collec- 
tive worker can make even the shortest kind of a 
trip without showing where, when, how, and for 
what purpose he seeks to travel. 

Obviously, measures such as these would never 
have been forced upon the farmer if there had 
been any chance of persuading him to join a col- 
lective voluntarily. Obviously, measures such as 
these would never have been imposed if there had 
been any chance of getting the farmer to remain 
in a collective once he has been forced to become a 
member. 

This is the condition of the collective farmer in 
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Lithuania. It is also his condition in the Soviet 
Union. And all this more than 20 years after the 
Soviets introduced their collective system of land 
reform—the system that was to have made an 
agrarian paradise of the Soviet countryside. 

In all their blueprints the Soviets forgot or 
cared nothing about one fact—the simple fact of 
human nature and human desires. Even the 
Soviets cannot reduce the farmers to cogs in their 
agricultural machine. No wonder—as is indi- 
cated in his recent article on “The Economic Prob- 
lems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” published in 
Bolshevik on October 2, 1952—Stalin himself is 
disturbed about the Soviet agricultural situation. 


U. S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Ministerial Meeting of North Atlantic Council 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 8 that a ministerial meeting of the North At- 
lantic Council will be held at Paris beginning 
December 15, 1952. This will be the first meet- 
ing of the ministers of the participating states 
since the North Atlantic Council decided, during 
its ninth session held at Lisbon February 20-25, 
1952, that the Council, while continuing to hold 
periodic ministerial meetings, should function in 
permanent session through the appointment of 
permanent representatives. 

The U.S. delegation * to this meeting will be as 
follows: 


U.S. Representatives 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 

John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury 

Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense 

W. Averell Harriman, Director for Mutual Security 


U.S. Permanent Representative 


William H. Draper, Jr., U.S. special representative in 
Europe 


Advisers: 


James C. Dunn, American Ambassador to France 

J. Lawton Collins, General, U.S.A., Acting United States 
Representative on the Military Committee 

George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Frank C. Nash, Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs 

Livingston T. Merchant, Alternate U.S. Permanent Rep- 
resentative 

Frederick L. Anderson, Deputy U.S. Special Representa- 
tive in Europe 

Luke W. Finlay, Deputy for Defense Production, Office 
of the U.S. Special Representative in Europe 

Paul R. Porter, Deputy for Economic Affairs, Office of 
the U.S. Special Representative in Europe 


* For a complete list of the U.S. delegation see press re- 
lease 907 dated Dec. 8. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[December 5-11, 1952] 


Security Council 


Henri Hoppenot (France) assumed the presi- 
dency of the Council at the Dec. 5 meeting, during 
which debate was resumed on Frank P. Graham’s 
fourth report to the Council on the Kashmir ques- 
tion. Ernest A. Gross (U.S.), listed the follow- 
ing principles “on which we are trying to proceed 
to assist the parties to carry out their Charter 
obligations” : 


In the first place, a lasting political settlement must be 
an agreed settlement. 

Secondly, the Security Council will always welcome 

greement of the parties which they themselves can reach 
on any theory that will settle the dispute which is con- 
sistent with the principles of the Charter. 

Thirdly, it is the role of the Security Council to assist 
the parties in seeking to reach agreement. In this case 
the Security Council has made available the services of 
Dr. Frank Graham as United Nations Representative. 

Fourthly, agreement most frequently is reached step 
by step through negotiation, and negotiation involves an 
element of compromise. 

Finally, the Security Council should consider with care 
the views and the recommendations of its Representative 
and indicate to him and the parties its views on the 
positions he has taken. 


He then analyzed the joint U.S—-U.K. draft 
resolution introduced Nov. 5 (for text, see But- 
LETIN of Nov. 17, p. 801) in the light of these 
principles. He pointed out that U.N. Representa- 
tive Graham’s carefully formulated suggestions 
concerning the quantum of forces to be left on each 
side of the cease-fire line represented his con- 
sidered judgment. The United States, as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution, supported these sugges- 
tions and urged the parties to use them in seeking 
agreement among themselves. The range of num- 
bers contained in the resolution was taken from 
the U.N. representative’s July 16, 1952 proposals, 
he explained. 

The resolution also urged the parties to bear in 
mind the criteria suggested by Mr. Graham on 
Sept. 4, 1952, Ambassador Gross continued. These 
criteria were worthy of careful consideration be- 
cause “in the nature of things, they must be the 
considerations which have led the U.N. representa- 
tive to arrive at the concrete figures he had sug- 
gested to the parties, including the range of figures 
in which we are urging the parties to negotiate.” 
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It was fair to say that Mr. Graham considered that 
some Azad-Kashmir forces would remain at the 
end of the demilitarization period, he pointed out. 
It was also clear that they should be separated 
from the administrative and operational control 
of the Pakistan High Command, he thought, 
noting that this position was apparently acceptable 
to Pakistan when it indicated it was prepared to 
accept the July 16, 1952 proposals. 

The operative part of the resolution attempted 
to organize and put before the Security Council 
and the parties some of Mr. Graham’s suggestions 
on the one issue which was at the root of the prob- 
lem. Like the U.N. representative, the sponsors 
had attempted to build on the resolutions of the 
U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan (Unctp). 
He hoped there would be no tendency on the part 
of either India or Pakistan to reopen questions al- 
ready agreed to under these resolutions. The joint 
draft, he made clear, does not in any way impair 
or limit Mr. Graham’s authority under previous 
Security Council texts; it requests him to continue 
to make his services available to the parties and 
endorses the principles on which he based his 
previous efforts. 

The joint draft offered the parties an opportu- 
nity by their negotiations to arrive at a settlement 
of the final issue now standing in the way of de- 
militarization and plans for a plebiscite. The 
United States, Ambassador Gross added, would 
welcome the agreement of the parties on any just 
basis which would settle the dispute. It took seri- 
ously Mr. Graham’s view that there was danger “to 
us all” in allowing the case to drift. 

In a statement on Dec. 8, Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit (India) rejected the proposals contained 
in the joint draft resolution, which she said sought 
to “go behind . . ._ or to ignore” the basic 
and vital principles contained in previous decisions 
reached by Uncip with the agreement of both 
parties. She stated that India was, as always, 
prepared “to cooperate in and to persevere in the 
exploration of enue procedures for the set- 
tlement of this problem.” In the course of her 
remarks, she paid tribute to Mr. Graham for his 
“patience, skill, and diligence.” 

She argued that no solution has yet been found 
“because the root cause of the conflict, namely the 
unlawful occupation by Pakistan of the territory 
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of the Jammu and Kashmir State, and the creation 
of subversive forces and authorities therein, con- 
tinues. . . India derives its status in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State by virtue of the ac- 
cession of the State to India on 26 October 1947, 
by an instrument which was accepted by the then 
Governor-General of India, Lord Mountbatten of 
Burma. The validity of the accession has at no 
time been questioned. . . . But what is Paki- 
stan’s status in Kashmir? The Council must face 
up to the stark fact that Pakistan entered the 
State by an act of aggression, and that it con- 
tinues in possession of a large part of State terri- 
tory inthe capacity of aninvader. . . .” 

he representative of India charged that the 
joint draft ignored the vital question of the 
‘character” of the armed forces which are to re- 
main on each side of the cease-fire line in Kashmir, 
and declared that the figure of 21,000 was the “ir- 
reducible minimum” India could accept for the 
number of its troops. 

Sir Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Min- 
ister, remarked briefly that he agreed with the 
Indian representative’s statement that “evasion 
and misrepresentation had served to cloud this 
plain and straight-forward issue and to bar the 
way to a solution.” He added that it would take 
a little time to explain to the Council where the 
evasion and misrepresentation lie, and requested 
time to prepare a reply. 


General Assembly 


In plenary session on Dec. 5, the Assembly ap- 
proved three resolutions of Committee VI. 
Adopted without change was a proposal that the 
International Law Commission should give prior- 
ity to the codification of the topic “Diplomatic 
Intercourse and Immunities” and a resolution on 
ways and means for making the evidence of cus- 
tomary international law more readily available. 
The Committee VI resolution which, in essence, 
would have postponed for a year the consideration 
of the establishment of an international criminal 
court was amended; the Assembly decided to es- 
tablish a 17-member committee to meet at U.N. 
Headquarters sometime in 1953 to explore the 
possibilities of establishing such a court. 

The votes on the three items were 42-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-0, 44-0-5 (Soviets), and 33(U.S.)-9-8, re- 
spectively. 

On the same date the Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions recommended by the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee establishing a Good Offices Commission to 
help arrange negotiations between the Union of 
South Africa on the one hand and India and 
Pakistan on the other, for the purpose of solving 
the problem of the treatment of persons of In- 
dian origin in South Africa, and another commis- 
sion “to study the racial situation in the Union of 
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Citation for Persons Killed in Service 
of the U.N. 


Statement by Edith Sampson * 
U.S./U.N. press release dated December 5 


It is with reverence that I speak now, on behalf 
of the United States, supporting the resolution pre- 
sented to this Assembly by the delegation of France. 
It is indeed fitting that tribute to those who have 
died for the United Nations should be proposed by 
the great French Republic, whose traditions of 
liberty and human progress are renowned through- 
out the world. 

The resolution now before us would confer a mark 
of honor on those who have lost their lives in the 
cause of the United Nations and in the cause of 
peace. In thinking of this proposal, our minds and 
hearts turn to Korea. It was there that the United 
Nations met the challenge of aggression, in the first 
collective action in history by an international 
organization. 

The Republic of Korea is the child of the United 
Nations. This organization gave it life. When that 
Republic was wantonly attacked by Communist 
force, bent on crushing out the beginnings of liberty 
with the iron heel of totalitarianism, the United 
Nations had to make a decision. Would it resist? 
Or would it yield to the plans of those who had 
calculated on easy conquest? 

The answer has been impressive. Fifty-three 
states joined in the decision to defend the Republic 
of Korea. Under resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly, 16 members of the 
United Nations have sent units of their armed 
forces to repel the attack in Korea. The aggression 
was turned back, and it has been made clear to the 
aggressors “that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest.” 

The cost has been heavy. In adopting the resolu- 
tion proposed by the delegation of France, we do 
not wipe out the debt owed to those who have 
sacrificed their lives that there may be peace in the 
world. We only acknowledge the debt. We need 
to do more. In defining that “something more,’ 
I can think of no better words than those of the 
great American President who spoke in the midst 
of our own Civil War. 

He, too, wished to honor men who had given 
their lives. And he wished to tell his countrymen 
how they, the living, could begin to pay their debt 
to these men. “It is,” he said, “rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to the cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion—that we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

For the General Assembly, this should be a day 
of rededication to the ideals set down in the Charter 
of the United Nations. With the will to accom- 
plish, the nations can move forward in the achieve- 
ment of the Charter goals. As peoples gain confi- 
dence in collective security for attaining world 
peace, the human energies of all nations can be 
directed ever increasingly to the realization of 
man’s creative possibilities. 


* Made in plenary session of the General Assembly 
on Dec. 5. Mrs. Sampson, who is a U.S. representa- 
tive to the General Assembly, was speaking on the 
resolution (U.N. docs. A. L. 121 and A, L. 121/corr. 1 
dated Dec. 5) proposed by France for use of the 
citation “Died for the United Nations” in respect 
to persons, who in certain circumstances, are killed 
in the service of the United Nations. The resolution 
was adopted on Dec. 5 by a vote of 438-5 (Soviet 
bloc)-0. 
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South Africa.” The United States voted in favor 
of the former resolution, abstained on the latter, 
and voted in favor of a third proposal calling 
upon member states to “bring their policies into 
conformity with their obligation under the Char- 
ter to promote the observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” G. P. Jooste (Union 
of South Africa) cast the single dissenting vote 
against all three resolutions; his motion to the 
effect that the General Assembly found itself un- 
able, because of article 2 (7) of the Charter, to 
adopt the Ad Hoc Political Committee’s proposals 
relating to his Government’s apartheid policies 
was rejected (6-43-9). In introducing the mo- 
tion, Mr. Jooste recalled that his delegation had 
argued both in the Assembly, — debate on 
the agenda, and in the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee that the General Assembly was not com- 
petent to deal with the question, since it was with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the Union of South 
Africa. After the adoption of the two resolutions 
on the apartheid item, he stated that his govern- 
ment would regard them as null and void.’ 

The 1953 scale of assessments, as recommended 
by Committee V, was approved by a vote of 44-6-2 
(U.S.). The U.S. assessment for 1953 will be 
35.12 percent, a reduction of 1.78 percentage points. 
In the following year the U.S. share will be reduced 
to 3314 percent. Explaining his delegation’s 
abstention on the vote, Senator Alexander Wiley 
said that the reduction of the U.S. share to one- 
third is considered by the United States to be an 
important matter of principle since no organi- 
zation of 60 sovereign states should be dependent 
upon one member state for more than one-third of 
its regular financial resources. The United States 
had proposed that the reduction of this country’s 
share to 3314 percent should take place at once. 
Since this proposal had not prevailed, the United 
States had no alternative but to abstain on the 
scale as presented. Senator Wiley added that “any 
commitment of the United States to contribute 
more than 3314 percent is based on the provisions 
of the Charter, and not on the vote of United States 
representative.” He expressed appreciation for 
the efforts of a number of other delegations which 
had resulted in a definite assurance that the one- 
third ceiling would be put into effect a year hence. 
In conclusion, he said that the United States “will 
continue to do its part” in the United Nations; it 
has “faith that here there will be developed a basis 
for harmony and international cooperation, and 
that eventually we will find a way to solve our 
differences, so that peace can come over the 
horizon.” 

A revised version of Committee IV’s resolu- 
tion relating to the continuation of the Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories was approved at the Dec. 10 plenary 
session. The effect of the revision is to continue 
the Committee for 3 years after which period 
the Assembly would reconsider its further con- 
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tinuation. The United Kingdom, France, and 
Belgium had stated that they would be unable to 
participate in the Committee if it were set. up on 
a permanent basis. The vote on the revised text 
was 53-2 (Belgium, France)-3 (U.K.). 

Committee IV’s recommendation for abolition 
of “discriminatory provisions or practices of a 
racial or religious character” also was adopted 
with modifications; a U.K. amendment reworded 
the text to replace “of a racial or religious char- 
acter” by the phrase, “contrary to the principles 
of the Charter and of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights.” 

Four other resolutions relating to non-self-gov- 
erning territories recommended by Committee IV 
were adopted without change. They dealt with 
social conditions; educational, economic, and so- 
cial policies; participation of the territories in 
the work of the Committee on Information; and 
factors which may determine if a territory is self- 
governing. 

U.N. Personnel—In a statement addressed to 
the Secretariat on Dec. 5, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie reported that he had canals studied 
the opinion presented on Nov. 29 by the three 
jurists and intended to use their conclusions and 
recommendations as the basis of his personnel 
policy. He would establish an advisory panel to 
assist him in ae with specific cases. His 
statement expressed the “earnest hope that on this 
basis it will be possible for the United Nations 
and the host country by mutual efforts to main- 
tain harmonious relationships on matters affect- 
ing the staff of the Secretariat, which, in the 
words of the opinion, ‘depend mainly upon a good 
understanding as to the necessities of the inter- 
national organization and its staff on the one 
hand, and the necessities of the host country on 
the other.’ ” 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—General debate 
on the work of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission was concluded Dec. 5. At the Dec. 8 ses- 
sion, the sponsors of the eight-power draft reso- 
lution calling for direct negotiations between the 
Arab States and Israel presented a revised text 
of their proposal, and the Latin American coun- 
tries which had sponsored various amendments to 
the original draft withdrew their proposals in 
favor of the revised text. In introducing the new 
draft, Finn Moe (Norway) said it resulted from 
informal talks with the sponsors of amendments 
and with the sponsors of the other draft which re- 
quests the Conciliation Commission to continue 
its efforts. 

The new draft, among other points, “recalls the 
existing resolutions” on Palestine and “urges the 
Governments concerned to enter at an early date, 
without prejudice to their respective rights and 
claims, into direct negotiations for the establish- 
ment of such a settlement, bearing in mind the 
principal objectives of the United Nations on the 
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Palestine question, including the religious in- 
terests of third parties.” 

Israel endorsed the new draft, but Syria and 
Iraq rejected it. The Iraqi representative, Mo- 
hamed Fadhil al-Jamali, said on Dec. 9 that no 
resolution at all would be better than the revised 
eight-power draft and appealed to the sponsors to 
withdraw it in order to allow the Conciliation 
Commission to continue its work under past reso- 
lutions. He would be willing to have the whole 
item withdrawn from the Committee’s agenda, 

rovided it was agreed also to withdraw the 

sraeli item concerning complaints of violation by 
Arab States of their obligations under the Charter, 
U.N. resolutions, and the armistice agreement 
with Israel. 

Luis Quintanilla (Mexico) agreed that no reso- 
lution would be better than a bad one. To offer 
any possibility of success, a formula must be ac- 
cepted by both parties, and it would be regrettable 
if the Committee adopted a resolution which could 
achieve nothing. However, he felt it preferable 
to pass a resolution and suggested that paragraph 
4 of the eight-power draft might be amended so as 
to urge the parties to bear in mind both the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and the principal 
objectives of the United Nations on the Palestine 
question. The italicized portion later was re- 
vised by the eight sponsors to read “the resolutions 
of the General Assembly as wellas . . .,” in which 
form it was incorporated into the revised eight- 
power draft. 

During debate on Dec. 10, Ahmed Shukairi 
(Syria) proposed that the International Court of 
Justice should be asked for an advisory opinion on 
certain points relating to states’ negotiations con- 
— refugees’ rights. 

Philip C. Jessup (U.S.) expressed regret that 
the debate had not resulted in a text acceptable to 
all parties. He noted that four revisions had been 
made to meet Arab objections and that now the 
main point of the resolution—direct negotia- 
tions—had been challenged. He hoped his Arab 
colleagues would recognize that the United States 
could not repudiate a stand it had advocated since 
1928. He reiterated his view that the eight- 
power proposal did not destroy or change any 
rights or create new ones. It only suggested a 
special procedure which might result in an 
advance. 

On Dec. 11 the Committee approved the revised 
eight-power draft by a vote of 32(U.S.)-13-13. 
The four-power proposal to enlarge the Concilia- 
tion Commission, which had Arab-Asian support, 
was rejected, 14-27 (U.S.)-13, as was the Syrian 
motion to refer the questions to the International 
Court of Justice (13-26 (U.S.)-19). 

Discussion of the next item, Israel’s complaint 
against the Arab States, was adjourned and the 
Eritrean item was taken up instead. 

Anze Matienzo, U.N. Commissioner for Eritrea, 
reviewed his report, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
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(U.K.) presented the administering power’s re- 
port. A joint resolution was introduced b 

Charles A. pe (U.S.) on behalf of his del- 
egation and the representatives of 12 other states. 
Following is the text of Mr. Sprague’s statement: 


On December 2, 1950, the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution providing that Eritrea “shall constitute an 
autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia under the sov- 
ereignty of the Ethiopian crown”. In less than two years 
that decision has been successfully carried out in accord- 
ance with the principles and detailed arrangements laid 
down in the Assembly’s resolution. 

Before reaching its decision on the disposition of 
Eritrea, the General Assembly had the benefit of the most 
thorough study and consideration of that question. It 
was discussed in the General Assembly both at the spring 
and fall sessions of 1949; it was the subject of extensive 
on-the-spot study and investigation by a United Nations 
Commission during 1950; and the report of that Com- 
mission was reviewed by the members of the Interim 
Committee before its submission to the Fifth Session of 
the General Assembly. 

In reaching its decision on Eritrea, the General Assem- 
bly was discharging a responsibility which had devolved 
on it in September 1948, for determining the disposition 
of the three territories of Libya, Eritrea, and former 
Italian Somaliland. The decisions by the Assembly on 
these three territories have provided the solution of com- 
plex territorial problems which the four great powers 
principally concerned with the drafting of the Treaty of 
Peace with Italy had been unable to settle. 

In the opinion of the United States Delegation, Mr. 
Anze Matienzo, United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea, 
has rendered outstanding service to the people of Eritrea 
and to the world organization. He has discharged the 
functions vested in him by the Assembly’s resolution of 
December 2, 1950 with patience, skill and integrity. The 
task, as the Commissioner has explained in his Report, 
has required extensive consultation with the Eritreans, 
with the representatives of the Government of Ethiopia, 
and with the representatives of the United Kingdom— 
the administering power prior to establishment of the 
federation. The Eritrean Constitution, which the 
Eritrean Assembly developed on the basis of the draft 
prepared by the Commissioner, is an instrument which 
is well-designed to serve the particular needs of Eritrea 
on the one hand and to meet the requirements of the 
Federal Act on the other. A balance has been struck, 
and the necessary safeguards for human rights and dem- 
ocratic principles are contained in that constitution. 
The achievement reflects great credit on the people of 
Eritrea and their Assembly. 

Step by step the process leading to establishment of 
the Federation on September 11, 1952 has witnessed the 
active cooperation on the part of the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment, under the leadership of His Majesty the Emperor. 
The Ethiopian Government has progressively adapted it- 
self to the new relationship required by the Federation. 
My Delegation welcomes the statement made to this Com- 
mittee by the representative of Ethiopia, in which he 
again expressed the firm determination of the Ethiopian 
Government to respect the Federal Act and the autonomy 
of Eritrea. Great credit is due also, we believe, to the 
United Kingdom which, as administering authority in 
Eritrea until the transfer of powers, conducted the affairs 
of Eritrea so as to facilitate the establishment of the 
Federation. 

My Delegation is confident that the practical problems 
of adjustment within the federal structure which will 
inevitably arise in the future will be dealt with in the 
same constructive spirit of mutual respect and loyalty 
to the objectives of the United Nations which has guided 
Ethiopia and Eritrea in establishing their new federal 
relationship. We are glad that, through the Federal 
Ethiopian Government, the people of Eritrea now find 
representation in the United Nations. The Government 
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of the United States and the American people salute the 
Federation and offer our congratulations to all those 
who took part in making it a reality, including the peoples 
of the Federation. The United Nations can justly feel 
satisfaction at having provided a workable and fair solu- 
tion to the Eritrean problem, and at having assisted the 
parties concerned in bringing the United Nations decision 
to fruition. Through United Nations action, and with 
the cooperation of Ethiopia, and the people of Eritrea, 
and the United Kingdom, this territorial settlement should 
make a significant contribution to the peace, security and 
stability of East Africa. 

My Delegation is pleased to join the Delegations of 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Turkey 
in offering a simple resolution which gives expression to 
these sentiments of satisfaction and appreciation. All 
these Delegations co-sponsored the Eritrean resolution 
in 1950, and their present initiative is a logical outgrowth 
of their action two years ago. I hope that the draft 
resolution now before the Committee will prove readily 
acceptable to all of us as a fitting conclusion to the General 
Assembly’s efforts in effecting the disposition of Eritrea. 


Committee I (Political and Security)—A new 
resolution expressing confidence that “in pursu- 
ance of its proclaimed policies, the Government of 
France will endeavor to further the effective de- 
velopment of the free institutions of the Tunisian 
people, in conformity to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter” was introduced on Dec. 8 
by Brazil. Co-sponsors were Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The draft 
also expresses hope that the parties will continue 
negotiations on “an urgent basis” with a view to 
bringing about self-government for Tunisians, 
and appeals to the parties concerned to conduct 
their relations and settle their disputes in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Charter and to refrain 
from any acts or measures likely to aggravate the 
present tension. 

Commenting on the joint draft, Philip C. Jessup 
(U.S.) expressed his delegation’s belief that the 
function of U.N. debates on this question should 
be to facilitate the task of France in achieving 
its announced goal in Tunisia, namely, to guide 
the peoples for whom it had assumed responsi- 
bility toward freedom to govern themselves and 
toward democratic administration of their own 
affairs. “We place our trust in the peoples and 
governments of France and Tunisia,” “ eclared. 
“It is they who must work out their destinies. 
. . - In common friendship let us say to them: 
Move forward on the peaceful path to progress 
in mutual confidence and restraint.” 

Since the joint resolution just submitted seemed 
“to speak in that spirit and to carry that message,” 
the U.S. delegation was ready to support it. (For 
full text of Ambassador Jessup’s statement, see 

. 986.) . 
. A motion by Pakistan asking the Committee 
to invite the Bey of Tunis to appoint a repre- 
sentative to sit in on the Committee’s debate was 
rejected on Dec. 10 after a debate in which 27 
representatives took part. The rejected Pakistani 
motion also asked the French Government to re- 
consider its decision and to instruct its delega- 
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tion to resume its seat in the Committee. Ambas- 
sador Jessup abstained from voting on the part 
of the motion relating to the French Government 
and voted against the invitation to the Bey. The 
Treaty of Le Bardo stated that the Bey could not 
take any international action without the consent 
of the French authorities, he said; therefore, an 
invitation to him to appoint a representative 
would in effect ask him to violate his treaty obli- 
gations. 

Committee IT (Economic and Financial) —Two 
land-reform —— were adopted at the Dee. 
5 session. A Pakistani resolution recommendin 
further study of the financial implications of ead 
reform was approved by a vote of 47-0-5; a joint 
Egyptian-Indian-Indonesian resolution, recom- 
mending that land reform be expedited and that 
practical measures of increasing food production 
be studied, was adopted unanimously. A final 
paragraph added to the latter resolution as a re- 
sult of a U.S. amendment reads: 


Requests the Secretary-General to assist Member Gov- 
ernments at their request to give the widest possible cir- 
culation to the actions of the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council with regard to the question 
of land reform among farm organizations and other in- 
terested persons or groups in order “to ensure that the 
policy recommendations of the United Nations shall be 
widely known and understood.” 


The Committee then turned to a discussion of 
nationalization. A Uruguayan draft resolution 
recommends that member states recognize each 
country’s right to nationalize and freely exploit 
its national wealth, as an essential factor of eco- 
nomic independence; an amendment introduced b 
Bolivia would replace this recommendation wit 
one that member states, in deference to the right, 
should not use their governmental and adminis- 
trative agencies as instruments of coercion or po- 
litical or economic intervention. 

On Dec. 9 Uruguay introduced a revised text, 
with Bolivia as cosponsor, recommending that 
member states “maintain proper respect for the 
right of each country freely to use and exploit its 
natural wealth and resources as an indispensable 
factor in progress and economic development, and 
therefore refrain from the use of any 
direct or indirect pressure such as might jeopard- 
ize, on the one hand, the execution of programs of 
integrated economic development or the economic 
stability of the underdeveloped countries, or, on 
the other hand, mutual understanding and eco- 
nomic cooperation between the nations of the 
world.” 

The joint draft was approved on Dec. 11 by a 
vote of 31-1 (U.S.)-10. Amendments proposed 
by the United States to replace the operative part 
of the Uruguayan-DBolivian draft were rejected. 
In an explanation of vote, Isador Lubin (U.S.) 
ssid: 

The United States Delegation had hoped it would be 


able to express its views on the resolution submitted by 
Uruguay and Bolivia. For this purpose we, as well as 
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other delegations, had placed our names on the speakers 
list. However, due to the action by the committee to close 
debate we were prevented from making our views known. 
Moreover, the closure of the debate made it impossible 
for us even to explain the amendments that we had sub- 
mitted to the resolution before us. 

The United States Delegation considered the Uruguayan- 
Bolivian resolution as one-sided. It specified the respon- 
sibility of Member States toward governments that felt 
that their economic development would be furthered by 
nationalizing their wealth and resources. No mention 
was made in the resolution of any responsibility on the 
part of governments that nationalized their resources 
toward private investors. I mention this fact because of 
the statement of the sponsor of the resolution, the dis- 
tinguished representative from Uruguay, that he would 
welcome amendments covering reimbursement to foreign 
investors. The resolution as submitted did not make a 
single reference or intimation to the rights of private in- 
vestors or the responsibility of governments to private 
investors when they nationalized property held by private 
individuals or private corporations. 

In order that we might be able to secure a balanced 
resolution that recognizes both the obligations of Mem- 
ber States toward governments that nationalize their re- 
sources and the obligations of states that nationalize to 
compensate private owners, the United States Delegation 
submitted certain amendments which, if they had been 
adopted, would have made the Uruguayan-Bolivian reso- 
lution acceptable to us. However, this Committee ap- 
parently could not see its way clear to accepting the 
United States amendments which recognized that certain 
responsibilities lay on governments that felt that their 
economic development could best be furthered by national- 
izing their resources. 

Accordingly, the United States Delegation found it 
necessary to vote against the resolution as a whole. 


Committee ITT (Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural)—By a vote of 42-0-5 (Soviet bloc) the 
Committee, on Dec. 9, decided to recommend an 
appeal to Sa and individuals to con- 
tribute to the U.N. Children’s Emergency Fund 
as generously as possible during 1953 in order to 
fulfill the target program of $20,000,000. By the 
same vote, the Committee adopted a resolution 
proposed by Argentina on coordination between 
social and economic studies and the need to inte- 
grate development programs in both fields. These 
actions completed the Committee’s consideration 
of social questions included in the report of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Later the same day, G. J. Van Heuven, U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, presented his 
second annual report. He suggested that the Gen- 
eral Assembly might invite the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and his 
own office to explore possibilities of international 
financial assistance for long-range economic proj- 
ects to aid the integration of refugees. He also 
stressed that only one-third of the emergency fund 
established to aid needy refugees so far had been 
contributed. 

Resolutions on these two topics were introduced 
on Dec. 10, both under the joint sponsorship of 
Colombia, Denmark, France, and the Netherlands. 
The former draft, with a U.K. amendment, was 
approved on Dec. 11 by a vote of 33 (U.S.)-5-13; 
the second, slightly modified by Sweden, was 
adopted the same day by a vote of 35 (U.S.)-5-11. 
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At the close of general debate on the refugee item, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (U.S.) replied to 
Soviet attacks and said the United States would 
never force a refugee to return to his homeland 
against his will. She supported the two resolu- 
tions and related amendments, but added that her 
vote on the resolution relating to the emergency 
fund did not imply that the U.S. Government 
would contribute to the fund. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship) —A resolution re- 
lating to administrative unions was adopted on 
Dec. 6 by a vote of 43 to 5, with 3 abstentions, after 
withdrawal of a Brazil-India proposal to refer the 
question of administrative unions to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for an advisory opinion as 
to their compatibility with the Charter and the 
trusteeship agreements. The proposal adopted 
by the Committee had been recommended by the 
rt Assembly’s Committee on Administrative 
Unions. 

On Dec. 8 the Committee approved the follow- 
ing membership of the Committee on Factors 
whose establisliment had been recommended 
earlier: Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, the Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Venezuela. The next day an 
amended 11-power draft on participation by in- 
digenous inhabitants in the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council was adopted by a vote of 25-1 (Bel- 
gium)-24. The text incorporated a U.S. amend- 
ment which deleted all operative paragraphs of the 
original draft and replaced them with provisions 
inviting the administering authorities to “give 
careful attention” to the Sons expressed by the 
Trusteeship Council that the administering au- 
thorities “will find it appropriate to associate suit- 
ably qualified indigenous inhabitants of the Trust 
Territories in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council.” 

Committee VI (Legal)—A recommendation 
that the Assembly establish a 15-member special 
committee to study further the question of aggres- 
sion and to submit to the ninth Assembly session 
draft definitions of aggression was approved on 
Dec. 9. The vote was 36-9(U.S.)-9. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following U.N. document num- 
bers : S/2831, Nov. 4; 8/2834, Nov. 4; S/2838, Nov. 
5; S/2842, Nov. 10; S/2843, Nov. 11; S/2844, Nov. 
11; S/2848, Nov. 14; S/2849, Nov. 17; S/2851, Nov. 
17; S/2852, Nov. 18; S/2853, Nov. 19; S/2854, Nov. 
20; S/2855, Nov. 21; S/2856, Nov. 25 ; S/2859, Nov. 
25 ; S/2860, Nov. 28; S/2861, Nov. 28; S/2862, Dec. 
2; S/2864, Dec. 2. 
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“Foreign Relations of the United States’’: 


91 Years of American Foreign Policy 


A unique series of documentary volumes this month completed its 91st 
year of service to the US. Government and to scholars of this and other 
countries. Sometimes referred to as “the Historical Voice of America,” 
Foreign Relations of the United States zs the basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history. The history of the series itself is of interest, illus- 
trating as it does this Government’s continuing policy of making its files 


accessible to the public to the fullest possible extent. 


The BuLuetin there- 


fore requested FE’. R. Perkins, editor of the series, to prepare the following 


account, 


One room in the Division of Historical Policy 
Research, Department of State, presents a strange 
contrast to most Government offices. In its center 
is a big antique desk, badly worn by long usage, at 
which, according to tradition, Secretary of State 
William H. Seward negotiated with the Russian 
Minister, Edward de Stoeckl, and signed the treaty 
for the purchase of Alaska. This is not a museum 

iece, but the working desk of the editor of Foreign 

elations of the United States. The association is 
fitting, for the series he edits also dates back to the 
Seward period, and copies of the annual volumes 
of the series, from the first, issued in 1861, to the 
latest volume released this month,’ are contained 
appropriately in a bookcase of only somewhat less 
antiquity than the desk. 

This series of publications started when Presi- 
dent Lincoln sent to the Congress his first annual 
message on December 3, 1861. Declaring it was 
not his purpose to review discussions with foreign 
states, he wrote: “The correspondence itself, with 
the usual reservations, is herewith submitted.” 
The Message with the Papers Relating to Foreign 
Affairs was printed as Ex. Doc. No. 1 of the Sec- 
ond Session of the 37th Congress. Except for a 
circular instruction of February 28, 1861, to all 
American Ministers concerning efforts of south- 
ern agents to gain recognition for the Confederacy, 
all the correspondence in this volume is that of 
the Lincoln Administration, and it deals mostly 
with problems connected with the Civil War. 

The procedure of submitting Papers Relating to 
Foreign Affairs with the annual message to the 
Congress was continued each year from 1861 
through 1868, and each year these papers were 
printed. After 1862, one volume no longer sufficed 


*For Department’s announcement of this release, see 
p. 1006. 
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to contain the correspondence; two to four vol- 
umes were issued for each year of Seward’s service, 
which lasted until 1869. The fourth volume for 
1865, of special interest to students of Lincolniana, 
is an appendix of 717 pages containing expres- 
sions of condolence, both official and private, 
from foreign countries on the assassination of 
President Lincoln and the attempted assassination 
of William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and 
Frederick W. Seward, Assistant Secretary. 

For some reason not now known, the publica- 
tion of diplomatic correspondence with the annual 
message to the Congress was omitted for 1869, 
the first year of the Grant Administration, when 
Hamilton Fish served as Secretary of State. The 
practice was revived in 1870 when the title of the 
———- appeared as Papers Relating to the 

oreign Relations of the United States. ‘This vol- 
ume included an index as well as the analytical 
list of papers which had been printed from the 
beginning of the series. From that time on, the 
publication was often limited to one volume for 
each year. 

Up to and including 1880, the correspondence 
presumably accompanied the annual message to 
the Congress in December, for the publication 
date on the title page of each volume is that for the 

ear covered and the latest documents included 

ave November dates. The volume for 1881, how- 
ever, bears a publication date of 1882 and, though 
described as “transmitted to Congress, with the 
annual message of the President, December 5, 
1881,” has documents dated up to the last day of 
December. From that time through 1906 the 
usual publication date was the year following that 
covered, the only exception being the period sub- 
sequent to the Spanish War when some delays 
occurred. For instance, the 1898 volume did not 
appear until 1901. It may be noted here that 48 
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years later, Mrs. Bertha S. Rodrick of the Pass- 
ort Division told the present editor that she had 
en hired temporarily in 1900 and permanently 
in 1901, to assist in bringing Foreign Relations 
up to date, since Department officers had expressed 
their concern over the 3-year lag in publication. 


Early Editorship of the Series 


Until recent years, Foreign Relations was pub- 
lished anonymously and little is known of the 
early editorship of the series. The Register of 
the Department of State describes the functions 
of the Bureau of Indexes and Archives, estab- 
lished in 1873, as including “the arrangement of 
the papers to accompany the Messages and Reports 
to Samoan” However, an account of the De- 
partment of State by Gaillard Hunt in 1898, states 
that: “Although not a part of its regular duties, 
the preparation of the volumes known as ‘Foreign 
Relations’ falls usually to some official of the Dip- 
lomatic Bureau.” Mrs. Natalia Summers, in Out- 
line of the Functions of the Offices of the Depart- 
ment of State, 1789-1943, gives citations to indi- 
cate that in 1898 this function was transferred to 
the Chief Clerk, and in 1901 to the Bureau of In- 
dexes and Archives. In 1909, the Division of In- 
formation took over the publication. The name 
of this Unit was changed in 1917 to the Division of 
Foreign Intelligence. 

From 1898 on, there is more definite knowledge 
as to the editorship of Foreign Relations. The 
record of Spanish-American War diplomacy seems 
to have been compiled by John Bassett Moore 
after his return from an assignment as Secretary 
of the American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
An order signed by Secretary of State John Hay 
on July 20, 1900, directed Edward S. Glavis to 
proceed to prepare for publication Foreign Rela- 
tions correspondence for 1899 and also for 1900 
“as far as practical,” under supervision of the 
ae Assistant Secretary of State, Alvey A. 

dee. 

Mrs. Rodrick relates that, when she was work- 
ing on the series, the compilation was in charge of 
William Brett, a clerk in the Division of Indexes 
and Archives, and that the selection of papers 
was then a one-man job. The extent of review 
by higher officers of the Department is not known. 
At a later time, the compilation was done b 
George H. Schultze, previously employed as a auk 
in the Division of Indexes and Archives, who asked 
for detail to this work when the United States 
entered World War I because as a native of Ger- 
many he preferred not to handle current confi- 
dential documents. Mr. Schultze continued on 
that assignment until his retirement in 1931, his 


* Mrs. Rodrick, who retired on Apr. 30, 1951, was the 
first woman employee in the history of the Department 
to achieve a record of 50 years’ service. An interview 
with her entitled “Viewing 48 Years in the Department 
a appeared in the BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1949, p. 
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service overlapping that of some of the present 
Foreign Relations staff who remember him with 
appreciation. 

After 1906, the Department seems to have 
adopted a less liberal policy than formerly both 
as to time of release for Foreign Relations and as 
to completeness of coverage. John Bassett Moore, 
as editor of the Digest of International Law, had 
occasion to examine Department of State records 
thoroughly, and in an article in the Virginia Law 
Review for June 1937 he stated that he could per- 
sonally attest to the fact that volumes for the Civil 
War and thereafter embraced all important diplo- 
matic exchanges. In contrast to this, Gaillard 
Hunt, in an article in the American Journal of 
International Law for January 1911, stated that 
publication of Foreign Relations was often delayed 
for reasons of policy, that it was freely edited 
so as not to disturb diplomatic relations, and that 
the most interesting correspondence did not appear 
in the volumes. Considerable research would be 
necessary to check the accuracy of this description 
for the period of which Dr. Hunt was writing. 
The statement as to content certainly would not 
be correct for most earlier years or for the volumes 
published in the last 30 years. As to time of 
publication, it is true that after 1906 the annual 
volumes gradually fell behind. By the end of 
World War I the gap was 7 years. 

The first move to put the historical work of the 
Department on a professional basis was made in 
1918 when Dr. Hunt, who had been Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress, was brought into the Department of State 
to edit a history of the World War. In 1921 he 
was made editor of the Department and also 
chief of the newly created Division of Publica- 
tions, which took over responsibility for Foreign 
Relations. The contemplated history of the 
World War included a narrative account. 
Though much work was expanded upon it, it was 
never completed and was not published. Dr. 
Hunt died in 1924 and in December of that year 
Tyler Dennett, the well-known diplomatic his- 
torian, became Chief of the Division of 
Publications. 


The Kellogg Order as a Guiding Rule 


Dr. Dennett gave vigorous leadership to the 

——" program. In 1925, he brought in 
oseph V. Fuller of the University of Wisconsin 

to assume charge of editing Foreign Relations. A 
Department order was drafted to set forth the 
principles under which the volumes should be 
edited. The order was approved and issued by 
Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 
26, 1925. 

The Kellogg order is printed in the preface to 
Foreign Relations, 1914, Supplement, The World 
War. It laid down principles of completeness and 
objectivity, with allowed omissions to prevent the 
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embarrassment of current negotiations, to preserve 
confidence, and to avoid needless offense, as well 
as to condense the record by omitting trivial de- 
tails and personal opinions not adopted and not 
needed to show choices presented for Department 
decisions. The purpose and importance of the 
publication is well stated in the opening para- 
graph of the Kellogg order: 


The publication of diplomatic correspondence relating 
to matters which are still current often presents an in- 
superable obstacle to effective negotiation, but it is ob- 
vious that after the completion of the business in hand, 
as much of the correspondence as is practicable ought to 
be made public. This object is attained by the publication 
of Foreign Relations which presents, in a form economi- 
eal, compact and easily accessible, the documentary history 
of the foreign relations of the United States. The editing 
of Foreign Relations must, therefore, be recognized as an 
important part of the duties of the Department of State. 

This order, condensed but essentially the same 
in content as that of more recent Department regu- 
lations, has been the guiding rule for editing 
Foreign Relations from 1925 to the present. 

The regular annual volume for 1914, published 
in 1922, contained the following editorial note: 
“Diplomatic correspondence concerning the World 
War will be printed in separate volumes of ‘For- 
eign Relations of the United States: The History 
of the World War, as shown by the records of the 
Department of State.’” This “History of the 
World War” took the form of nine World War 
Supplements to the annual Foreign Relations vol- 
umes for the years 1914-18 inclusive, published 
from 1928 to 1933. Credit for their compilation 
goes to Dr. Fuller, assisted by Carlton Savage. 
Three special volumes on Russia for 1918 were 
also published in this period. Later, a volume on 
Russia for 1919 was published (1937), as were 
two volumes of the Voaskar Papers, 1914-1920 
(1939, 1940). 

Work on the special war supplements had taken 
priority over that for the regular annual volumes, 
so that by 1930 the gap of the publication date had 
lengthened to 12 years. To remedy this situation, 
Dr. Dennett, now head of the Office of Historical 
Adviser, which in 1929 had taken over the duties 
of the former Division of Publications, planned 
a much enlarged Research Section. Although the 
coming of the depression, with attendant budget- 
ary cuts, checked the carrying out of this program, 
it was found possible to add five new researchers 
to the staff in 1930 for work on the annual vol- 
umes. The unusual continuity in the Foreign 
Relations staff is illustrated by the fact that, of 
the present 12 researchers working on Foreign 
Relations, two entered the Office of the Historical 
Adviser at that time and two were already em- 
ployed in the Office. 

In 1934 the Research Section became part of the 
Division of Research and Publication. During 
the depression years no additions to the section 
were made, and until 1936 no vacancy was filled. 
Dr. Fuller died in 1932 and Morrison B. Giffen 
was promoted to head the Research Section. 
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After he transferred to another division in 1936, 
E. R. Perkins took over the position and has con- 
tinued in the capacity of chief editor of Foreign 
Relations to the present. With the research staff 
reduced to five over a period of several years and 
increased only to eight before the entry of the 
United States into World War IT, the lag in pub- 
lication increased to 15 years. 

Discussion of the “15-year gap” (mistakenly be- 
lieved by some to be an established policy) led the 
Department in 1938 to inquire of 10 foreign gov- 
ernments whether they would object in principle 
to the publication of diplomatic correspondence 
within a shorter period. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Germany, Italy, Mexico, Peru, and the United 
Kingdom agreed in principle, though generally 
requesting that permission be asked in each case 
for the publication of documents originating with 
their governments. Argentina and Mexico sug- 
gested a 10-year limit, the British Foreign Office 
7 years. The Soviet Union perceived no necessity 
for shortening the 15-year period but, recognizin 
that the decision rested with the Government o 
the United States, stated it would prefer to be 
consulted prior to publication of any official docu- 
ments or correspondence relating to U. S.Soviet 
affairs. France alone objected to shortening the 
period, pointing out that French diplomatic 
archives were open to the public only up to the 
year 1877. The question was not submitted to the 
Japanese Foreign Office in view of Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew’s opinion that such action might 
result in a counterproposal that the 15-year period 
be lengthened. 

Since 1938, despite the Department’s declared 
policy to speed publication, the gap has increased 
to 18 years, because of insufficient funds for print- 
ing and for an adequate staff, in addition to the 
we of other assignments upon the existing 
staff. 

When the Foreign Relations volumes for 1919 
were published, the records of the Paris Peace 
Conference were not included. In 1938, the Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian Governments consented 
in principle to publication of these records. For 
their agreement, credit may be given to the per- 
sistent efforts of Cyril Wynne, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Research and Publication, which was the 
successor to the Office of the Historical Adviser. 
The Paris Peace Conference records were pub- 
lished in 12 volumes released between 1942 and 
1947. Minutes of the many committees and com- 
missions of the conference were not included since 
they would have necessitated many additional vol- 
umes. These and other unpublished supplemen- 
tary documents were, however, declassified by 
agreement with the other governments concerned 
and opened for private research. A thirteenth vol- 
ume was added to the conference series in the form 
of an annotated text of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Other special volumes of Foreign Relations pre- 
pared in recent years to supplement the annual 
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volumes are two on relations with Japan, 1931-41 
(published 1943), and one on relations with the 
Soviet Union, 1933-39 (published 1952) .* 


Changes Introduced in 1932 Volumes 


With the publication of Foreign Relations for 
1932 (published 1947, 1948), certain changes were 
introduced. The name which the series had car- 
ried since 1870, Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, was changed to 
Foreign Relations of the United States, Diplo- 
matic Papers. The second change was in number 
of volumes. Previously, from one to three vol- 
umes had sufficed to give a comprehensive record 
of American diplomacy for each year except for 
war periods. The immense importance of inter- 
national relations in the fateful decade preceding 
World War II and the increasing bulk of Depart- 
ment records for that period presented the choice 
of increasing the number of volumes or sacrificing 
traditional standards of completeness. It was de- 
cided to increase the number of annual volumes to 
five. Except for 1935, for which only four vol- 
umes were found to be needed, compilation has 
been made on the basis of five volumes for each 
year through 1940. 

A third change was in the grouping of subjects. 

Prior to 1932, the volumes had started with a 
“General” section containing correspondence on 
subjects of a multilateral nature followed by sec- 
tions for each country arranged alphabetically. 
The new arrangement, beginning with the 1932 
volumes, continues the “General” section but ar- 
ranges the countries by areas: The British Com- 
monwealth, Europe, the Near East and Africa, 
the Far East, and the American Republics. A 
fourth departure was the inclusion, in a preface 
to the first volume for each year, of a statement 
naming the staff members responsible for the com- 
"ee og The early practice of anonymous pub- 
ication had continued until this time, except for 
the Lansing Papers and Paris Peace Conference 
volumes, which had carried statements as to editor- 
ship. The practice of anonymity had received 
some criticism as failing to fix responsibility or to 
give a basis for judging the qualifications of the 
editors. 

Up to the present, 168 volumes of Foreign Re- 
lations have been published. These include the 
annual volumes through the year 1934 and 
Volume II, The British Commonwealth; Europe 
for 1935. Compilation has been completed 
through 1939 and for all but one volume for 1940. 
These 27 volumes are in various stages of editing, 
printing, or clearance. Work on the compilation 
for 1941 is now in progress with some exploratory 
research done beyond that year. 

Since 1946, when the Division of Historical 


*For a survey article on the Soviet volume by Rogers 
Platt Churchill, see BULLETIN of May 19, 1952, p. 767, and 
May 26, 1952, p. 822. 
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Policy Research and the Division of Publications 
were created, the responsibility of preparing 
Foreign Relations has been shared by the two 
divisions. The Foreign Relations Branch of the 
Division of Historical Policy Research, with a 
present staff of 13, is responsible for the basic re- 
search involved and for the selection, arrange- 
ment, and annotation of documents as well as for 
obtaining clearance. The researchers are, for the 
most part, area specialists and, in addition to their 
work on Foreign Relations, are frequently called 
upon for special studies in their respective fields. 
The work of editing copy, proofreading, and pre- 

aring lists of papers and indexes is done by the 

oreign Relations Editing Branch of the Division 
of Publications. This branch also has a staff of 
13 at present, with Miss Elizabeth A. Vary serv- 
ing as Chief. The Division of Publications, in 
addition to its editorial function, is responsible 
for preparation and support of the budget for 
printing costs. 


Clearance of Documents 


Clearance of documents for publication in For- 
eign Relations has two aspects: Clearance with 
interested policy offices within the Department, 
and obtaining from foreign governments permis- 
sion to print documents originating with those 
governments. The former clearance is obtained 
through direct consultation with those policy offi- 
cers most directly concerned with the cclied mat- 
ter of the topics treated. Reference is made to 
higher levels only in doubtful cases. 

Hitherto unpublished documents received from 
friendly governments are not published without 
their consent. Governments with which the 
United States has been at war are not asked for 
roams to print documents received before 

riendly relations were reestablished. The prac- 
tice of asking consent for publication of foreign 
documents is based on international courtesy 
rather than on any legal right. Indeed, permis- 
sion to print foreign documents in Foreign Rela- 
tions was apparently not asked at all previous to 
World War I; the practice began with the volume 
for 1912, published in 1919. 

The practice of clearance has given rise to fre- 
quent misunderstanding as to the completeness of 
documentation in Foreign Relations. Only a very 
small proportion of the documents selected for 
publication in the series needs to be submitted to 
foreign governments, and of these not one in 20 has 
to be omitted because of objections raised. Oc- 
casionally policy officers within the Department 
request deletion of a passage, under Department 
regulations which allow omissions “to avoid need- 
less offense to other nationalities or individuals.” 
Omissions have not been made to gloss over 
what might be considered mistakes of policy. 
Documentation on certain controversial subjects 
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has been omitted, but in no case has major Ameri- 
can foreign policy been involved, and, as a general 
rule, notation of the omission has been made. Fu- 
ture researchers in Department of State archives 
are likely to be disappointed if they expect to gain 
distinction by discovering unpublished diplomatic 
secrets. 


A Scholar’s Experience 


A typical experience of a research scholar who 
checked published material against the complete 
files is described by Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford 
University in his book, The Policy of the United 
States Toward the Neutrals, 1917-1918 (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942). Commenting on the ab- 
sence of scholarly studies on the subject of U.S. 
neutrality during World War I, he wrote: 


But perhaps the strongest deterrent to a study of 
America’s relations with the neutrals was the relative 
unavailability, up to the present time, of the manuscript 
records. It is true that from 1931 to 1933 the Department 
of State published several volumes of Foreign Relations 
of the United States which contained about 2,000 pages 
of documents bearing upon the present subject. Yet 
prospective students of the problem may have felt that 
the printed records were not reasonably complete; that 
the editors had carefully culled out all material dis- 
creditable to the United States; and that a scholar should 
not waste his time in preparing a monograph which could 
not, in the nature of things, be “definitive.” 

This situation was definitely altered when, in 1939, 
the Department of State issued an order making its rec- 
ords up to 1919 available to certain classes of scholars. 
Shortly thereafter the present writer applied for and 
secured permission to examine the papers concerning the 
neutrals. Every file that he asked for was turned over 
to him without reservation; and during the course of his 
researches he made the gratifying discovery that few, 
if any, policy documents of primary importance had been 
omitted from the published record. He took notes on a 
large amount of material of a somewhat supplementary 
nature, and found some new items that were of consider- 
able importance from the rather restricted point of view 
of this study. But he can testify, after an exacting com- 
parison, that the editing of the official documents was done 
with intelligence, discrimination, and care; and he can 
further testify that he found no evidence whatever that 
any important document had been withheld from publica- 
tion because it would reflect unfavorably upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States. ... 


Writers and teachers of history, political sci- 
ence, and international law have Sam found the 
volumes invaluable as primary source material 
in their research work and in interpreting Ameri- 
can foreign policy to their classes and to lecture 
audiences. recent study on international rela- 
tions in the Far East contained no fewer than 236 
citations to the series. Joseph C. Grew, former 
Ambassador to Japan, makes 198 citations to the 
volumes in his new book, 7'urbulent Era: A Diplo- 
matic Record of Forty Years. 

The volumes are in constant use by officers of 
the Department. The indexes and summaries of 
documents simplify the task of assimilating back- 

ound material on current questions. In prepar- 
ing the U.S. brief on American rights in the 
French zone of Morocco, for example, the Legal 
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Adviser’s Office made use of the volumes for 1880, 
1905, 1906, 1911-17, 1922, 1923, 1925, 1928-31, and 
1933, and was supplied page proof of the 1935 
volume containing material on the subject. Ref- 
erence to the volumes on this and other occasions 
saved valuable time and lengthy research in the 
Department’s files. Other executive departments, 
the Congress, and the courts also make use of the 
volumes. 

The volumes as they appear are widely and fa- 
vorably reviewed in political-ecience, historical, 
and international-law journals. Popular interest 
in the volumes is indicated by newspaper coverage 
of the releases. Timeliness of the documents with 
respect to current matters has occasionally led to 
wide publicity. The second volume issued called 
forth a 71-page critical pamphlet entitled 7he 
Diplomatic Year; Being a Review of Mr. Seward’s 
Foreign Correspondence of 1862, by a Northern 
Man. This treatise in turn was criticized in an 
eight-page pamphlet entitled A Diplomat on 
Diplomacy. The release of Foreign Relations, 
1933, Volume V, The American Republics was fol- 
lowed by a series of five illustrated articles in the 
popular Cuban weekly Bohemia giving transla- 
tions and summaries of documents on the Cuban 
Revolution of 1933. 

To present within reasonable limits of space the 
record of U.S. diplomacy in the recent war and 
postwar years offers serious problems of research 
and organization. The difficulties are great but 
the need for a published record is greater ; with the 
increasing complexity of international relations 
and the expanding accumulation of records, the 
search for documents in the archives becomes pro- 
ewgpennoge 3 harder, not only for private scholars 

ut even for Department officers who are familiar 
with the material. For both groups, the pre- 
viously published documentation will provide an 
indispensable resource. 


Foreign Relations Volume Released 


Press release 891 dated November 28 


The good-neighbor policy of the United States, 
as exemplified in refraining from interference in 
the domestic affairs of other countries and in tak- 
ing positive action to promote international com- 
merce through the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program of Secretary of State Cordell Hull, is 
documented in Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1934, volume V (Zhe American Repub- 
lics) which was released on November 28 by the 
Department of State. This is the final volume in 
the series for 1934, the other four volumes having 
been previously released. The countries treated 
in this volume are Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 





‘For an article on this International Court of Justice 
case, see BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1952, p. 620. 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Uruguay. The record on multilat- 
eral negotiations among the American Republics 
and on bilateral relations with Argentina and 
Brazil is printed in volume IV. 

Of outstanding interest in 1934 were relations 
with Cuba where the revolution which overthrew 
President Machado in 1933 had not run its full 
course. Machado was followed by President 
Carlos Manuel de Cespedes and the latter by Pres- 
ident Ramon Grau San Martin, who was in office 
at the beginning of 1934, but neither of these pro- 
visional regimes had gained stability or recogni- 
tion by the United States. At the head of the 
American Embassy was Jefferson Caffery as per- 
sonal representative of President Roosevelt. Dur- 
ing political maneuvers in January which led to 
Grau’s resignation and the succession of President 
Carlos Mendieta, Caffery was asked what the 
United States would require for recognition. 
Caffery replied that the Cuban Government was 
a Cuban matter and that it was for Cubans to de- 
cide what they would do about it. He reported to 
the Department that he had taken no part in the 
conversations going on but was keeping informed. 

By January 14, affairs in Cuba had reached a 
critical stage and Caffery requested authority to 
recognize Mendieta who, it was reported, would 
assume the Presidency only if assured in advance 
of recognition by the United States. Caffery ex- 

ressed the opinion that a government headed by 

endieta and supported by Colonel Batista would 
represent a majority of the Cuban people, both 
men being extremely popular with different sec- 
tors of the public. In reply the Department in- 
structed Caffery that no pledge of recognition 
could be made in advance to any individual or 
group but that the United States would recognize 
a Cuban provisional government substantially 
supported by the Cuban people and able to main- 
tain law, order, and the normal functions of gov- 
ernment. Grau turned over the office of Provi- 
sional President to Carlos Hevia, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on January 15, and on January 18 
the latter gave way to Mendieta. Caffery reported 
on January 22 that the new government was sup- 
ported by all political groups save the extreme left 
and possibly adherents of Machado. The next 
da the United States extended recognition. 

Restablichennt of a stable government in Cuba 
was soon followed by further implementation of 
the traditionally friendly relations between the 
United States and that country. A Treaty of 
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Relations was signed on May 29 abrogating the 
treaty of May 22, 1903, which contained the 
famous “Platt Amendment” giving the United 
States the right to intervene in Cuba under certain 
conditions. Action was also taken by the United 
States to help in marketing Cuba’s sugar crop and 
a reciprocal trade agreement was signed on 
August 24. 

With other countries also steps were taken to 
strengthen the policy of nonintervention in do- 
mestic affairs. Withdrawal of U.S. Marines 
from Haiti was accomplished at an earlier date 
than had been agreed upon. President Roosevelt 
also expressed his hope for complete withdrawal 
of the United States from all participation in the 
administration of Haitian finances, but negotia- 
tions to achieve that end failed to reach an agree- 
ment that year. 

In Central America the United States cooper- 
ated with Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
in working out a plan for the recognition of the 
Martinez government in El] Salvador. 

Nicaragua, disturbed by political unrest marked 
by the killing of Sandino, was another country 
in which the policy of nonintervention was put to 
the test. The American Minister, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, while expressing the hope for free elections, 
informed General Moncada, a former President 
seeking return to that office, that Nicaragua must 
decide her internal problems, that the United 
States would not interfere with respect to the 
Guardia, or intervene in any way in those elections 
or in the financial affairs of Nicaragua. 

The reciprocal trade agreement with Cuba was 
the only one signed with any of the American 
Republics during 1934, but this volume also re- 
cords preliminary discussions or negotiations on 
the subject with Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Uruguay. Other sections of the volume deal with 
various trade and financial matters, the protection 
of American interests, border problems with Mex- 
ico, and questions arising in connection with the 
Panama Canal. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1934 
volume V (Zhe American Republics) was com- 
mg in the Division of Historical Policy Research 

y Victor J. Farrar and Matilda Axton, under 
the direction of E. R. Perkins, editor of Foreign 
Relations. Copies of this volume (lxii, 674 pp.) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. for $2.75 each. 
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Agriculture 
Two patterns for land reform: the free world 
mCP. 5 ks te sc cw ce es 


Asia 


KOREA: 

Citation for persons killed in service of the 
we. « 

UN. communiqués to Security Council 


Communism 
Czechoslovak purge trial (Acheson) 


Education 
U.S. information programs at home and 
abroad 


Europe 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Purge trial (Acheson) 

FRANCE: Tunisian question comes before Gen- 
eral Assembly (Jessup) 

GERMANY: Key steps taken on Epc see and 
contractual conventions (Statement nip the 
President) 

HUNGARY: U.S. asks return of ‘ieee seized 
in 1951 plane incident (texts of U.S. notes 
to U.S.S.R. and Hungary) ts 








Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Dec. 8-12, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press release issued prior to Dec. 8 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 891 of Nov. 28. 


No. Date Subject 

905 12/8 Harris: Educational crusade 

907 12/8 Ministerial meeting (Nac) 

908 12/8 Phillips: U.S. Information Program 
909 12/10 U, S. notes to U. S. S. R. & Hungary 
910 12/10 Acheson: Czech purge trial 

911 12/10 Truman: Message to Israeli President 
912 12/10 North Atlantic Council meeting 
*913 12/11 Exchange of persons 

4914 12/12 Ecuador: Letter of credence (rewrite) 
7915 12/12 Venezuela: Letter of credence (re- 
write) 
4916 12/12 U.S.-Philippine air agreement 
4917 12/12 Ambassador Locke resigns 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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International Information 
U.S. information programs at home and abroad . 971 


International Meetings 
Ministerial meeting of North Atlantic Council 


Mutual Defense 


Key steps taken on Epc treaty and contractual 
conventions (statement by the President) 


Near and Middle East 
Message to Israeli President 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Ministerial meeting of North Atlantic Council 
North Atlantic Council meeting - 


Protection of U.S. Nationals and Property 

U.S. asks return of property seized in 1951 plane 
incident, texts of notes to U.S.S.R. and 
Hungary 


Publications 

Foreign Relations of the United States: 91 
years of American foreign policy 

Foreign Relations volume released 


State, Department of 

Foreign Relations of the United States: 91 
years of American foreign policy 

Foreign Relations volume released 

U.S. asks return of property seized in 1951 plane 
incident, texts of notes to US.S.R. and 
Hungary 


United Nations 
Citation for persons killed in service of the 
wae» 2 « * 997 


SECURITY COUNCIL: Communiaute regarding 
Korea - 1001 
Tunisian ane. comes before General Assem- 
bly (Jessup) i» « wae 
U.S. in the U.N. 


Name Indez 
Acheson, Secretary 
Ben-Zvi, Izhak e 
Harriman, W. Averell 
Harris, Reed 
Jessup, Philip C 
Lovett, Robert A 
Lubin, Isador 
Perkins, E. R P 
Phillips, Joseph B 
Sampson, Edith 
Snyder, John W 
Truman, President 
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